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decent  publications 


a*  Appearance  of  'Further  Poems** 

b.  Biographies 
2.  Centenary  celebration  of  her  birth 
3,  Primary  reasons  for  her  significance 
1.  ?Iinor  reasons 

a»  ?sycholo,{;ical  self -revelations 

b«  Attitude  towards  G-od  somewhat  modem 

c*  Combination  of  subjective  and  objective 
attitudes  to?/ard  nature 

&»  Frank:  expression  of  love 
2»  '!ajor  reasons 

a*  Simple  expression  of  profound  human  truths 

(1)  Economy  of  words  and  ideas 

(2)  Economy  of  emotion 

b«  Possession  of  the  "anonymous  mind'' 

(1)  Inheritance  from  father 

(2)  ITatural  development  after  renunciation 
c*  Ability  to  see  life  in  its  entirety 

(1)  Balanced  relationships  of  ITature  and 
hu^n  nature 

(2)  Balanced  relationships  of  elements  of 
man's  nature 

d«  Tremendous  poetic  ener£;:y 

(1)  Due  to  vir£;inity 

(2)  Due  to  painful  frustration 
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Chapter  II:    ^acts  of  Emily  Dickinson's  life 
A#  Early  life 

1.  Childhood 

a*  Bom  in  Amherst,  'Massachusetts,  in  1830 

b»  Baii^^ter  of  Sdimrd  and  Emily  rorcross  Dic3?:inson 

c*  Inheritance  of  odd,  powerful  Dickinson  character- 
istics 

d*  Physical  appearance 

2.  Girlhood 

a*  Characteristics— roraantic ,  imaginative,  enthusi- 
astic, norshipful 
b.  Brief,  unhappy  education  at  Mt«  Holyoke 
e»  Friendship  with  Leonard  Humphrey 

3.  ^Tomanhood 

a*  Probable  love  affair  with  Geor^je  Gould 

b.  ^.enunciation  of  her  lover 

c.  Emptiness  of  daily  life 
d«  Intensity  of  iiiner  life 

e.  Liberation  thr0Uff]:h  appreciation  of  IT^tupe 
f»  Hostile  eilvironment 

(1)  In  village 

(2)  At  home 

g»  Escape  throu^jh  Gonteni:?lation  of  God 
h»  Sustenance  through 

(1)  Letters  from  George  Gould 

(2)  -^eidins 

(3)  Admiration  of  the  Brownings 
1.  Despair  veiling  on  madness 

3»  Deliverance  through  poetry 

(1)  ITot  uell  received  by  Higginson 

(2)  Inadequate  outlet 
k,  "^riend^ip  with  women 


1.  Effect  of  war 

(1)  ohatteriiag 

(2)  Challengii]^  to  a  faith  eoual  to  it 
m«  Grrowth  of  introversion  and  introspection 

(1)  I^mphasis  on  problems  of  evil 

(2)  Solution  of  problem  of  aod's  duplicity 

(3)  (Jro'.7th  in     lowled^e  of  ^06. 

(4)  Leaniine;  the  meaning  of  prayer 
Chapter  III:    ]5mily  Diclcinson's  character 

A.  Poet— ageless,  cosmic 

1.  Contrast  with  women  poets  of  definite  periods 

2.  Contrast  with  Thitman 
a*  More  refined 

b«  More  exact 
3»  Greatest  woman  poet  of  America 
3«  Highljr  cultured  woman 

1*  Coimmiiied  with  her  otm  psyche 
Zm  CoriEauned  with  the  Infinite 

3.  ^ead  good  boolcs  avidly 
4«  Was  educated  by  Fature 

&»  As  sensuous  as  Feats,  but  not  mythological 

in  interpretation 
b.  ITore  restrained  than  Shelley 
c»  Sympathetic  with  little  things,  lilce  Burns 
a.^  As  Pantheistic  as   'ordsworth  and  Emerson 
e.  Interpreted  Hature  in  her  many  manifestations 

at  all  seasons 
Cm  Emily,  the  lover 

1.  Uncertainty  of  identity  of  the  man  she  loved 
a*  Possibly  Dr.  v/adsworth 


• 
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k.    


)»•  Probably  not  '^ajor  Hunt 
c«  Alnost  certainly  f^eor^e  Goiild 
2.  Possible  reasons  for  not  marrying  lover 
a*  Edward  forbade  marriage 
b«  Goxild»3  personality  lees  powerful  than 

Edward  Diciiiison' s 
Cm  Eraily  may  have  magnified  her  lover's  feeliixf? 

(1)  LittlG  iOiown  of  co-art  ship 

(2)  ~mily  dramatized  ever:rthin£j,  including  love 
3»  Her  life  the  epitome  of  woman  love 

a«  Centralization  throa^^h  enotion 

b»  Unquestioninj  acceptance  of  its  reality 

c*  Sincerity  of  feeling  absolute 

d»  Recognition  of  significance  of  marria^^e 

e»  Acl;no?/ledgment  of  lover's  superiority  until 

renunciation 
f •  "Ecstasy  equal  to  reli/rious  ecstasy 

?!onogamy  of  highest  sort 
4#  Ker  creed— simplest  service 
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CHAP7EH  I:    Emily  Diclcinsoia's  Present  Popularity 

Within  the  past  year,  ti:70  significant  "biographies  of  "Emily 
Dickinson  and  many  magazine  articles  concerning  her  life  and 
work  have  appeared.    Lihrarians  report  that  these  hooks  and 
articles,  as  well  as  her  ^Complete  Poems'^  and  her  recently  pub- 
lished ''Farther  Poems",  are  in  constant  demand  l3y  a  widely  varied 
reading  public.    Two  facts  are  partially  responsible  for  the  re- 
newed interest  in  one  of  the  finest  poets  that  America  has  pro- 
duced:   "Further  Poems"  was  not  revealed  until  1929;  the  centen- 
nial of  I'iss  Dickinson's  birth  was  celebrated  in  1930.  However, 
these  two  facts  are  insufficient  to  account  Tnfholly  for  the  in- 
crease of  popularity  of  the  famous  ITew  England  spinster  and  the 
esteem  in  which  she  is  held* 

There  must  bo  something  vital  and  compelling  to  command  the 
attention  of  a  public  that  no  lonejer  reads  her  American  contem- 
poraries much  escept  in  connection  with  hi.::h  school  and  college 
assignments,    ''^iss  Dickinson's  revelations  of  self  and  her  un- 
disguised doubting  of  Ood*s  constant  attention  to  the  wants  of 
man  have  little  in  common  with  Longfellow's  and  ."hittier's  simple 
objective  pictures  and  moralising  platitudes.    It  is  a  far  eirj 
from 

"Of  course  I  prayed — 
And  did  Grod  care? 
He  eared  as  much  as 
On  the  air 
A  bird  had  stamped 
And  cried,  "Give  me'  "  i 

to 

"I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
^^eyond  His  love  and  care." 

1  "r^'- 
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Obviously  a  people  who  could  be  spiritually  heairbened  by  the 
latter  sentiment  could  hardly  appreciate  the  fomer.  "^ily 
Dickinson  had  as  much  in  common  '.^itli  the  skepticism  of  the 
present-day  reader  as  '.liittier  had  with  the  undimned  faith  of 
the  majority  of  conventional  American  thinkers  of  1875.    On  the 
other  hand,  ne  admit  that  -andemeath  her  temporary  rebellion 
at  God's  lack  of  attention  to  her  needs  and  her  frcnuent  inoc::ing 
and  doubting,  there  v/as  a  fundamentally  strong  and  abidinej  trust 
in  an  omnipotent  Jehovah  to  set  her  apart  from  the  thorou^h-goin^ 
"modern"  who  has  no  such  tmst  in  a  divine  povjer#    She  was  at  once 
the  Puritaa^fjier  own  time  and  the  free  thinker  of  oar  day» 

Similarly,  thou^irh  she  did  not  attempt  to  identify  herself  ^ith 
the  Tsftiole  realm  of  nature,  as  ^vhitiaan  did,  or  -arith  the  various 
parts  of  it  in  rapid  succession,  as  many  of  our  women  poets  do  nov;, 
she  stated  her  relationship  to  it  in  a  more  intimate  and  personal 
way  than  her  contemporaries  did.    The  subjective  reaction  is  quite 
likely  to  be  as  important  as  the  objective  picture.    In  so  doii^, 
she  links  herself  with  the  tv^entieth  century  poet# 

"I  dreaded  that  first  robin  so. 

But  he  is  mastered  now. 

And  I'm  accustomed  to  him  growH— 

He  hurts  a  little,  though. 
She  compared  herself  'J7ith  the  gentian, 

"God  made  a  little  gentian; 

It  tried  to  be  a  rose 

And  failed,  and  all  the  sunrier  laughed 

But  just  before  the  snows 

There  came  a  p-iirplc  creature 

That  ravished  all  the  hill — 

Creator  sliall  I  bloom?"  ^ 

1     "Coriplete  Poenis  nf      -  _ 
lete  Poemr 


She  spo!<e  of  the  slant  of  ll^ht  of  winter  afternoon  that 

She  went  on  to  diagnose  her  emotions  in  "Love."    With  the 
esception  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Bromiin^  in  "Sonnets  ^ron  the 
Portxi^ese",  -jomen  were  not  analy::in(j  their  moods  in  verse  in  the 
1800' s,  whereas  the  inner  lives  of  women  poets  no^  are  open  boo^s 
^Jherein  men  raay  read  strange  natters.    Elissabeth  Barrett  had  a 
double  justification  in  bariig  her  love  that  Emily  lacked.  At 
the  time  that  the  "English  woman  wrote  these  particular  poems,  her 
genius  had.  been  recognised;  an;1  had  she  not  publicly  accepted 
!?obert  Browning? 

But  Eraily's  poetry  would  not  win  us  if  it  v;ere  merely  the 
record  of  the  emotions  of  a  youn£r  woman  in  Amherst  who  had  re- 
nounced life  and  love  ?^d  had  asked  God  some  ruestions  tliat  He  had 
apparently  not  oared  to  answer*    As  a  recluse  in  white,  chcrishiug 
a  deep  passion  for  her  remote  lover,  obejj'ii^g  her  austere  father 
a::ainst  her  will  but  not  her  affection,  and  oaring  more  for  her 
garden  than  for  her  nei^^bors,  slie  is  an  enga^^ing  study  in  the  re- 
pressed nineteenth  century  spinster.    But  the  emancipated  woman  of 
1930  would  liardly  pause  to  consider  such  a  study  in  introspection 
if  Emily  were  not  something  more.    Hamlet  as  a  pathological  case 
in  madness  or  near-madness  mearjs  far  less  than  Hainlct,  the  poet, 
soldier,  scholar,  the  sensitive  roan  of  all  time  facing  a  practical 
problem  difficult  for  him  to  solve.    Eraily  as  a  neurotic  puzzle  to 
be  noted  in  a  psychiatrist *£-  reconls  is  less  important  than  Emily, 
a  woman  who  loved  \7ith  intensity,  f  oxmd  in  Mature  the  perfect 
beauties  that  most  of  us  do  not  spend  time  to  contemplate,  ajid  saw 
in  mystic  flashes  the  meaning  of  Time  and  '"temity. 

If  slie  rrere  simply  an  anachronism,  epitomizing  the  ideas  of 


tT/entieth  century  America,  her  poena  i70 ild  "be  arrestirL-r;  hxit  critics 
would  not  hail  her  contribution  as  permanently  sis^nif icant.  That 
\'jliich  can  "be  defined  only  as  the  exact  expression  of  life  in  a 
given  place  at  a  given  time  is  bound  to  be  ephemeral.    If  a  poem 
be  the  e:q)ression  o"  life  itself,  it  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
literature  of  the  world  a  thousand  years  hence.    It  may  be  too 
high  praise  to  say  that  "^mily  Dic>inson*B  name  ''will  ri:i^  loudly 
on  the  heavenly  fane^  i7hen  the  roll  of  the  world's  great  poets  is 
called,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  vrill  be  there.    She  reduced 
universal  truths  to  their  siraoleat  terras,  putting  them  before  us 
succinctly  and  clearly  in  a  few  l)rief  stanzas.    In  no  way  is  she 
more  surely  the  daughter  of  Tiei?  England  than  in  her  economy  of 
words,    nhe  says  that  she  fears  a  '"^r.       scanty  speech— 

"But  he  who  v/aiteth 

'.Thile  the  rest 

E3cpend  their  inno  -t  cound. 

Of  this  mn  I  aia  wary— 

I  fear  that  He  is  Grand. i 
There  is  no  parsinonv  In  the  message  that  she  sent  to  the  world, 
only  strict  frugality.    She  ^doals  her  words"  as  sparingly  as  she 
shared  her  personality,    Tlioughts  and  moods  are  condensed  to  epi- 
granimatic  length.    Only  a  few  friends  and  relatives  knew  her  in- 
timately, but  those  few  were  c  'nscioua  of  the  power  of  an  eztra- 
ordinar^f  woman,    ^-tartha  Dickinson  Biaiichi  says  that  she  herself  has 
given  utterance  to  only  one  clever  reraarlc  in  her  life.    In  her 
childhood  she  was  comparing  her  gifts  of  Fortune  with  those  of  her 
playmates.    She  brought  the  discussion  of  relative  merits  to  a  tri- 
uittphant  conclusion  by  saying,  "Well,  an^imy,  your  aunts  are  only  com- 
mon ant-hill  aunts.    You  haven't  an  Aunt  Bnily."    The  children  weie 


silenced,  for  children,  Madame  Bianchi  declares,  recoc'piized  the  super- 
iority of  the  genius*    Aside  from  her  own  comparatively  crmll  family, 
and  a  f  e\7  acquaintances  of  her  girlhood,  Emily  had  barely  niore  than 
a  score  of  friends.    Kadaine  Bianchi  assures  vus  that  her  aunt  was  not 
a  snob;  the  house^^ifely  concerns  of  women  who  had  little  to  talk 
about  save  the  exchan^iHC  of  recipes  and  similar  details  of  domestic 
routine  meant  little  to  one  whose  mind  was  focused  on  human  destiny 
and  Divine  deliverance* 

To  these  fev7,  she  qslvc  herself  v:ith  protestations  of  affection 
that  are  saved  from  extreme  sentimentality  only  by  their  sincerity 
and  the  sharp  intellectual  sallies  that  accompanied  them.    Thou-jh  she 
had  so  definitely  given  up  personal  desires  and  hopes  that  she  had 
virtually  accomplished  life  and  death,  she  had  need  of  spending  the 
treasures  of  her  heart  and  mind  on  those  nearest  her.    Enough  of  the 
need  of  loving  and  bein§  loved  remained  to  cause  her  to  write  ardent- 
ly to  Colonel  Hig^jinson  and  to  aslc  the  Bowles  family  to  nane  one  of 
their  children  for  her.    In  these  reln.tionships,  her  eagerness  to 
spend  herself  roused  misunderstanding  in  the  first  ease  and  embar- 
rassment in  the  second. 

Her  hoardl^  of  her  mind  and  soul  is  seen  in  her  attitude  to;7ards 
her  father.    She  gave  him  obedience  by  remaining  at  home;  she  S8.ve 
him  a  love  as  loyal  and  devoted  as  Cordelia's,  rith  neltyier  a  spolren 
word  nor  a  demonstrative  sign;  she  escaped  him  mentally  and  spirit- 
ually altogether.    Her  captivity  nas  the  meastire  of  her  freedom.  A. 
spendthrift  world  can  learn  a  lesson  from  Emily's  purposeful  conser- 
vation of  words,  ideas,  and  emotion. 

We  admire  Enily,  the  economist,  but  it  is  Tmily,  the  possessor 
of  the  anonymous  mind,  as  Miss  Tag^^ard  calls  it,  that  interests  us 
primarily.    She  wrote  as  one  ?^ho  had  died  and  then  returned  to  this 


worli  Ql^ht  be  expected  to  trrite;  jet  at  the  saae  tine,  she  \7as 
most  vitally  alive  in  her  i o'  L^te  environment.    The  Amherst  reclase 
is  pars^xical  ,f rora  qyqtj  point  of  view— witholdin^s  herself  proudly 
from  the  many  to  l-^-vish  herself  tuareGervedly  on  the  few;  remaining 
cl03e  to  her  father  in  body  bat  flyi-ij  f  ir  a^ay  from  hia  in  her  nind; 
doubting  God,  triistin<2  Him;  writing  with  the  impassioned  fervor  of 
one  In  the  throes  of  an  all-powerful  ^n-^tion,  and  yet  7;ith  the  dis- ^  _ 
passionate  analysis  of  a  lo^jieal  aii^  reflective  intellect,  suffi- 
ciently remote  to  have  gained  enough  perspective  for  the  proper 
evaluation  of  its  object. 

In  order  to  understarid  this  peculiar  quality  of  mind,  one  needs 
only  to  loolc  into  "Tiiily  Dickinson's  life* 

She  i^erited  certain  nualiti-r-  -^--^  t  her  father;  an  imp ertxirb able 
aloofness  In  regard  to  her  neighbors*  judi^ment;  a  proud  independence 
of  spirit;  and  a  certain  legal  attitude  of  aind,  that  made  analysis 
of  experience  easy.    She  owed  her  Ioto       beauty  to  hira,  too*  A. 
laviyer  who  could  ring  a  churchbell  tc  orin^*  his  neighbors  out  into 
the  streets  to  see  a  beautiful  sunset  had  an  important  gift  to  bestow 
on  his  daughter.    Although  Emily  eared  for  her  mother  in  her  last 
illness,  it  is  apparent  that  there  .ms  no  deep  bond  between  these  t\To; 
neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  daughter  inherited  anything 
from  the  rnater^ial  parent.    Madame  Bianchi  says  that  she  remembers 
her  grsmdmother  as  "a  lady,  such  a  lady,^    There  is  evidence  that 
Miss  lorcross,  later  "re.  Edward  Diclcinson.was  a  refined,  patient 
woman,  managing  her  household  well  anJ.  abiding  by  her  husba3id»s  de- 
cisions; she  was  the  typical  good  wife  of  the  period,  vjith  no  ex- 
ceptional talents  or  abilities  to  beq.ueath  to  her  daughter,  ^ily 
wrote,  "I  never  had  a  mother.^    Lavinia  seens  to  have  inherited  some 
characteristics  from  both  sides  of  the  household,  bat  Emily  was  all 
Dickinson  unless  one  is  to  interpret  her  refusal  to  run  away  with 


her  lover  as  evidence  of  ITorcross  timidity.    Through  her  girlhood, 
ue  see  Edward,  .jealous  and  watchful,  conditioniri^  Emily's  mind 
against  marriaiiSe. 

Cut  off  from  the  outer  ^orld,  partly  "by  her  father's  circumscrib- 
ing her  activities  and  partly  "by  her  o^m  volition  after  her  separation 
from  her  lover,  Emily  focused  her  attention  on  love,  which  was  past; 
the  delights  of  her  garden,  x^AcY,  i^ere  '^resent;  the  transition  from 
this  existence  to  another/,  which  xms  future;  and  the  life  of  the 
spirit  and  of  God,  which  are  Ktemal.    ^The  great  powers  come  resem- 
bling miracles;  when  the  body  is  caiJ^ht  in  a  trap,  it  will  invent  an 
untrappable  identity  for  itself  and  name  it  spirit,  and  the  spirit's 
freedom  v/ill  become  the  body's  pOTfcr." 

•   Frequently,  vihen  rcadip.^^  "Collected  Poems,"  one  feels  as  though 
Uia^^ara  ?^alls  had  been  forced  to  turn  a  toy  mill-^^heel.    A.  {Treat 
social  enthusiasTfl.  coupled  with  Smil^r  Diclkinson's  energy  of  spirit 
would  have  made  another  Jane  Addams.    Had  she  turned  ^''li:^ious  fana- 
tic, she  v;ould  have  rivalled  ?Iary  3a2cer  One  ••..onue./s  that 
Uia^ara  did  not  destroy  the  mill-\7heel»    Two  years  before  her  death, 
the  poet  did  -^uffcr     severe  nervouc  "brea!tdor.ni ,  more  truly  named  "A 
revenue  of  the  nerves'"  by  her  O.octor« 

For  a  period  of  ten  years  after  her  love  affair,  ?feily  went 
calTily  about  the  buoinos^  of  cniltlvating  her  I'^^.rden.    ^^.r  more  im- 
portant was  her  cultivatioii  cl"  that  ^^rden  of  which  even  her  father 
Icnew  nothiri^* 

"On  the  blestoess  of  raj?"  lot. 
Bloom  I  strove  to  raise." 
She  succeeded  in  producing  a  great  number  of  sturdy,  homely  ^owths 
and  some  exotic  ones* 

Her  greatness  does  not  lie  primarily  in  her  during  attitude  tov;ards 
reli£;ion,  in  her  subjectivity^  or  in  her  unreserved  franJniess  in  ad- 

"^The  Life  and  Mind  of  r^ily  Diclcinson'' ,  by  Oenevieve  Ta^/^ard . ^ .  ~  ^ 
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mittinc:  an  unfulfilled  love.    The  latter  two  characteristics  lose 
their  force  v/hen  one  considers  that  she  v'as  not  writing  for  the  public. 
At  least,  slie  told  Lavlnia  to  bam  her  poeras;  however,  it  is  probable 
that  slie  did  not  quite  mean  what  she  said,    ir  she  did  mean  it,  vThy 
did  she  send  four  poems  to  Mr.  Higr^inson  for  editorial  criticisn;  rhy 
did  she  write  in  one  of  those  poems  that  she  had  a  message  for  th«» 
world,  and  why  did  she  tell  her  sister  that  she  could  never  jet  her 
work  done  i2i  time?    Tne  literal -minded  Lavinia  must  have  misunder- 
stood her  sister,  r/ho  could  say  one  thiiio  ■■^'i^-  nean  another* 

But  to  return  to  the  real  reason  for  Emily  Dicl-cinson's  greatness: 
It  lies  in  her  ability  to  see  life  as  it  is,  in  its  beauty  and  its 
ugliness,  its  weakness  and  its  strength,  its  .jrief  and  its  Joy*  If 
any  American  can  be  said  to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole,  it 
is  she.    She  never  denied  any  ex:)erience  nor  any  phase  existence. 
She  did  not  try  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  Universe  in  Tature  alone, 
re^jardless  of  human  beiiigs  as  Thoreau  did.    Therefore  she  did  not 
make  his  mistaJce  of  viewing  the  relationship  between  outer  nature 
and  hurnan  nature  disproportionately,  with  undue  emphasis  on  the 
former.    For  this  reason,  it  m'as  she  rather  than  he  who  left  the 
indelible  imprint  of  natural  scezies  upon  the  imier  eye.     'ith  all 
his  laborious  detail  and  his  striving  for  the  interpretation  of  life 
through  a  study  of  the  habits  of  beavers  and  wood-chucks,  it  is  her 
pictures  of  dawn  and  daffodils,  of  winter  skies  and  the  stately 
march  of  the  seasons,  that  stay  with  us  rather  than  his.    One  can 
see  her  forest  because  there  are  r:ot  too  many  trees  to  obstruct  the 
vision. 

Jith  the  same  sense  of  balance »  she  laid  equal  stress  on  the 
elements  of  nan's  nature.    Bro\?ning  is  the  only  other  poet  vfho  has 
seen  so  clearly  that  sense  helps  soul  as  much  as  soul  helps  sense. 
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sthitman  sang  gloriously  of  the  perfection  of  the  "body;  TeiLnyson 
aan^  nobly  of  mr  "between  soul  and  sense,  the  spirit  ultimately 
conrueriiig.    But  the  two  wisest  poets  Izneu  that  in,  the  perfect  man 
the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  elements  v:ot\  to- 
{^ether  in  hamony. 

\t  the  present  tine,  rr.j.y  eminent  novelists  and  so.rie  i;oets  are 
tryin^j  to  reduce  all  life  to  terms  of  sex.    In  7jnily»s  time,  ^alt 
IVhitman  ^s  the  only  one  "v^ho  was  doin^  that,  and  even  he  ras  doin^ 
it  with  a  difference.    In  1350,  v/omen,  particul^^.rly  unmarried  cues, 
were  not  mentidniiie  love  except  In  abstract  and  ethereal  symbols. 
Emily,  saner  than  most  of  the  v^o-^.c^'i  writers  of  yesterday  and  today, 
deserves  to  rani:  v/ith  our  best  ps/cholo^ists,  paying  to  sez  the 
tribute  that  is  due  it  and  no  more* 

The  present  theor:^  of  remarlcable  achievement,  artistic  or  mili- 
tary, is  that  the  artist  or  leader  is  compensating  through  his  ^ork 
or  his  conquests  for  some  deficiency  In  his  emotional  life*    7e  might 
have  had  no  Sha!feesperean  drams  or  sonnets  if  William  had  been  wholly 
satisfied  with  his  life  ";ith  Anne.    There  would  have  been  no  Waterloo 
if  ITapoleon  had  been  a  hero  in  his  own  household.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  I^ily  Diclcinson  would  not  have  vnritten  so  powerfully  as  she  did 
'vvrite — perhaps  not  at  all— if  she  had  married  her  lover  and  lived  a 
happy  life  with  him,  bearing  and  rearing  his  children  and  assisting 
him  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  his  f  loclr.    Tliss  Tag£*ard  says  that 
much  of  the  vigor  of  Emily's  writing  is  due  to  "the  pressure  of  vir- 
ginity.''   ;71ien  TIadame  Bianchi  is  asked  if  it  is  likely  that  Emily 
would  have  been  happier  if  she  had  married,  she  answers,  "I  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  poetry  that  she  wrote  could  never 
have  been  written  by  a  married  woman."    There  is  no  disparagement  of 
the  state  of  marriage  suggested  in  this  remarlc.    Hadame  Bianchi 
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is  merely  statin^j  that  the  energy  that  found  an  outlet  in  verso  in 
those  feverish  laornGnts  in  the  late  evenia:;:  aft"r  T^Jnily  had  left  the 
living-room  woald  have  f ouiil  release  in  an  emotional  rather  tlian  an 
intellectual  '.my. 

If  sublimatin;:3  the  £^eater  part  of  one's  physical  and  emotional 
self  in  the  creation  of  poetry  is  neurotic,  then  "Eiaily  belon^'s  in 
that  cate£jory#    But  she  nade  no  pretense  tliat  such  s'jiblimation  is 
an  adequate  substitution  for  the  normal  ^oys  that  she  had  missed. 
Herein  she  was  more  sensible  than  those  pseudo-scientists  -cfC'.Q^  never 
having  tried  it,  rmintaln  that  it  is;  she  agrees  rather  v/ith  Dr» 
Dorsey,  who  insists  that  sablimtion  is  both  dm^^erous  and  m^isatis- 
factory  beyond  a  eerta-in  point, 

^?o  fill  a  sap— 

Insert  the  thiiie^  tliat  caused  it* 
Blo(S^  it  up 

With  other  and  'twill  ya.Tn 
The  more. 

You  cannot  solder  an  abyss 
With  air/'  1 

She  was  aware  of  the  toll  of  sleepless  ni^^ts  and  restless  days; 
she  knew  without  the  aid  of  a  physician  that  the  nei^es  ;:?ere  taking 
rsven^ge,  threatening  to  destroy  her  sanity.    3he  was  aware  that  the 
cellar  of  the  brain  may  hold  something  that  will  pursue  us — a  pic- 
turesq.ue  simile  for  the  subconsciousl    Her  moral  code  permitted  no 
laxity;  therefore  there        nothing  to  do  but  to  live  as  best  she 
could  with  her  fl0!i7crs,  a  few  companionships,  and  the  surreptitious 

relief  of  her  pen*    By  tellin^j  the  truth  about  her  feeling,  she  es- 
caped alike  the  condemnation  and  ccsnaiseration  of  the  psychologist. 
Tithout  denyin;;^  or  isjnoring  the  fundamental  la'7S  of  love,  she  nearly 
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effected  a  complete  escape  into  the  spiritual  .-orld  by  analysing  the 

mini  scientifioally,  pondering  the  nature  of  ^-oc.,  "'ime,  and  '^teraity. 

She  interchanged  physcial  symbols  Uiitil  the  mystic  union  o."  God, 

self,  and  lover  was  complete* 

"A  wife  at  laybrealc  I  shall  be. 

Sunrise,  liast  thou  a  flag  for  ine? 

lit  midnight  I  am  yet  a  maid— 

HO"i  short  it  talces  to  nalce  it  bride  I 

Then,  Tiidnisht,  I  have  passed  from  thee 

TTnto  the  *^ast  and  Tictory* 

Hidnigrht,  '^aood  ni^t" 
I  hear  them  call, 
The  angels  bustle  in  the  hall, 
'^O'^tly  m^f  "^tur©  climbs  the  stair, 
I  funble  at  my  -hildhood's  prayer — 
So  soon  to  be  a  c^iild  no  more  I 
Stemit3'',  I'm  eomin-^:.  Sir,— 
Saster,  I've  seen  tliat  face  before,^  ^ 
Thus  she  stole  the  thunder  of  the  Freudians  by  a  candid  accept- 
ance of  the  importance  of  love  in  all  its  ?>.spoctf3.    But  she  tran- 
scended Vnm  by  sustainii^^  li-t;  tlirouoli  ''tue  aiiv-MV-^o'^is  mind."  Sunrise 
surely  must  h:ive  a  flag  for  one  so  courageous  I 

Emily  Diclcinson  early  lear^ied  a  lesson  that  the  followers  of 
all  those  modern  c;ilts  tk;>t  deny  pain  aiid  oufferin^i  and  evil  vrould 
do  well  to  learn*    She  ijn?ote 

"I  ll"''e  a  loo!^  o:**  ajoriy 
Beciiu^ao  I  Icno..  it's  true; 
Men  do  not  shan  convulsion, 
TTor  siTJ.l.'^.t?  ■'"hroe* 

1        "i'  Lll't^iCl'     -  .  . 
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The  eyes  ijlaze  once,  and  that  is  death— 

Iraposnihle  to  feign 

?hc  "beads  Tipon  the  forehead 

By  homely  an^lah  strung*"  i 
She  realised  tliat  the  neasrure  of  any  emotion  is  determined  "by  the 
extent  of  its  opposite.    To  ar^ae  a'i7a;r  the  sorrow  wild  he  to  ainii- 
hilate  the  ^ojm    One  "pays  sharp  pittances  of  years  for  each  heloved 
hour#'^    There  is  n'^thin^  Sehopepiianeriaii  in  the  statement;  it  is 
merely  a  self -evident  fact.    Ghe  vjent  heyond  Brovniin:;,  nho  said, 

"3e  your  ^oys  three  pa3?ts  pain. 

Strive  and  hold  cheap  the  strain."^ 
In  spealrin-;  of  her  loss  of  happiness,  she  said, 

"Earth  waald  have  he  en  too  nuch,  I  see. 

And  heaven  not  enon.^h  for  me; 

I  sho  Id  have  had  the  joy 

Without  the  fear  t  o  justify — 

So,  Savior,  crucify • 

Defeat  whets  victory,  they  say; 

The  reefs  in  old  (Jethsemane 

"Endear  the  shore  beyond* 

•Tis  be-5^rs  hanauets  "best  define; 

•Tis  thirst  in::  vitalizes  vrine-- 

j*aith  faints  to  understand*^  S 
One  is  reminded  "by  these  lines  of  "The  L^.st  ^idc  Together." 
It  is  true  that  slie  deir/ied  a  nart3n?-liJ:c  joy  from  her  di^rief  • 
There  was  in  her  a  touch  of  that  Puritanical  delight  in  misery  that 
made  Jonathan  ?:d-.7ards  zealous  in  present in>j  (Jod  as  a  monster  dang- 
ling nal-ied  human  souls  on  pltch-forl^s  over  the  hottest  fires  of 
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Hell.    That  she  would  have  exchaij^ed  her  "bairren  state  for  a  more 
fraitfal  one  Is  certain,  "but  that  she  r/aall  have  exchanged  it  for 
the  mild  kind  of  happiness  tliat  Iicr  neighbors  Imcw  is  unthiiil-a'ble. 
Better  her  fev/  raomente  of  ecstasy  with  sacceedin^^  years  of  aii^Ejuish 
and  loneliness  t'nan  their  Ions*  years  of  uninspired  pleasautness  and 
peace • 

"I  deem  that  I  with  hut  a  cronh 
Am  sovereign  of  them  all**^ 

AJid  again 

"The  "banquet  of  abstemiousness 
Surpasses  that  of  wine* 
Emily  was.  a  psychologist  as  \7ell  as  a  philosopher.    She  Icicw  that 
one  hungers  disproportionately  for  the  thin^  which  she  does  not  pos- 
sess.   Pood  is  all- important  to  V  e  3tarvi?ig'  man,  blankets  to  the 
cold.    She  knew  ecually  well  that  satisfying  hunger  of  any  iind  to 
the  point  of  ecnaplete  satiety  talces  away  a  certain  precious  element 
of  yearning.    Tlie  ^oyB  of  life  loolc  most  ^^loriouo  -^t  a  little  distance. 

"•Tis  opposites  entice. 
Deforced  men  ponder  grace, 
Brii^ht  fires,  the  blaiifcetless— • 
The  lost,  Day's  face. 

The  blind  esteem  it  be 
Enou^^h  estate  to  see; 
The  captive  strangles  new 
For  deeming  beggars  play. 

To  lacl:  enamour  Thee, 
The'  the  Divinity 
3e  only 
Me.« 

1     "Further  Poems"  p.  9 


CHAPTER  II:    Emily  Dickinson's  Life 

The  name  E'lily  DicTcineon  has  come  to  be  synonjTnous  with  mys- 
terious romance,  yet  the  facts  of  her  life  are  as  bleal^  amcL  un- 
adorned as  a  blaclc-€Uid-white  etching  of  a  Few  England  landscape  in 
December. 

She  was  bom  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts  in  1820,  the  daii-^hter 
of  that  correct  pattern  of  austere  fathers,  Edv/ard  Dickinson,  and 
quiet,  practical  Emily  Uorcross  of  f.^onson.    The  Dicliinson  family 
had  lived  in  western  Tiassaehusetts  for  seven  generations  before  the 
appearance  of  Emily.    At  least  one  member  in  each  generation  had 
been  influential  in  the  affairs  of  the  tovm,  and  both  generous  and 
prosperous  in  his  own*    The  leading  members  of  the  faniily  iiac-  had 
much  to  do  with  shaping  the  political  and  intellectual  ideas  of 
Amherst. 

"The  Dickinsons  had  alwa^v.^s  been  a  little  odd,  even  before  they 
beca^ne  the  rulii:^^  class.    They  often  emerged  with  red  hair  and  the 
Celtic  temper— the  Yorkshire  Celts  had  long  ago  seen  to  that.  How 
their  nature  ims  to  do  Just  as  they  ^pleased;  to  speak  outright,  to 
care  for  no  convention  if  it  hindered  them,  and  to  carry  themselves 
well  in  their  own  eyes."    This  paragraph  explains  a  god  deal  of 
Emily. 

Sanniel,  Emily*s  grandfather,  was  so  public-spirited  that  in  his 
efforts  to  raise  large  suns  of  money  and  find  the  best  teachers  for 
Amherst  College  his  own  law-practice  suffered.    Edward  came  ho;:e 
from  Yale  to  rebuild  a  successful  practice,  while  his  father,  :!^lll 
of  zeal  for  work  and  high  drearis  of  unselfish  service,  went  west. 
The  fire  of  Samuel's  spirit  vjas  passed  on  to  Emily,  in  v/hose  nature 
it  was  to  bum  in  a  very  different  way. 

Edward  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  an  old  English 
squire  as  he  walked  the  streets  of  his  native  town.    Ilis  neighbors 
respected  but  did  not  understand  this  silent,  inflexible  man. 


dressed  in  blaclc  broadcloth,  and  carr;/'in{r  a  ^jold-topped  cane  in 
his  hand.    His  r;ra2id-da^L'Thter,  T^adame  Bianchi,  looks  very  much  lilce 
his  portrait;  pierci  j  ciarlc  eyes,  a  broad  forehead,  a  lare^e,  firm 
mouth,  and  an  even  firmer  chin  are  the  characteristic  features  of 
both»    There  is  in  her  manner  a  dignity  and  an  implication  that 
there  woild  be  no  ^jainsayiiig  her  opinion,  that  she  must  have  in- 
herited directly  from  him.    Wlien  lladame  3ianchi  told  the  publishers 
that  Emily's  hay  was  "a  hay"  and  not  "the  hay"  devoured  by  horses, 
"a  hay"  remained  in  the  printed  version. 

Smily's  niece  and  biographer  gives  us  this  picture  of  her  aunt; 
a  small  woman,  "^fith  quantities  of  rich  auburn  hair  aiid  the  "i7hite, 
translucent  skin  that  belongs  v/ith  it,  lar^re,  e::pressive  eyes,  a 
nose  not  straight  enou^Th  to  be  classic,  and  a  lon^j  upper  lip  that 
gave  her  an  ascetic  expression. 

As  a  child,  Emily  was  fearfu.1  to  disclose  td  her  father  that  she 
cojild  not  tell  time  after  he  had  given  her  a  single  brief  lesson, 
yet  she  frequently  dared  to  flout  him  in  such  little  ways  as  hiding 
when  he  ordered  her  to  church.    The  child  v/as  truly  mother  of  the 
woman;  this  v/as  the  little  ^^rl   /ho  \70uld  later  remain  at  home  ac- 
cording to  her  father's  will  but  escape  him  through  her  verse.  Tiers 
were  not  the  actions  of  duplicity  but  of  parade;:. 

As  a  younr  girl,  Itmily    or  shipped  everything  and  everybody  as 
only  an  enthusiastic  younf'^  girl  can  worship.    She  studied  the  polite 
branches  of  learning  that  were  considered  becoming  for  a  young 
woman  to  know,  and  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  she  would  be  the 
belle  of  the  town.    She  eiijoyed  long  v?alks  in  the  wood,  where  she 
met  angels  instead  of  goblins,  but  she  had  a  good  time  at  parties, 
too.    One  of  her  father's  students  hid  romances  in  the  tree-box 
beside  the  door,  for  it  never  would  have  done  for  Edward  to  have 
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discovered  his  daii{jhter  ireadii^  anything  "but  the  Bible. 

At  first  he  forbade  her  to  £;o  to  T^ount  Holyoke  '^emale  Seminary, 
but  in  1846  he  ^ave  his  grudging  and  dubious  permission,  fearful 
lest  his  dau^ter  learn  enou<gh  of  the  world  to  maike  her  want  to  live 
in  it.    However,  he  kept  her  visitin.^  in  ^oj]ton  go  long  that  she 
was  too  late  to  enter  the  seriinary  when  she  returned;  thus  her 
formal  education  v/as  delayed  for  a  year.    Although  T'iss  ^"^ary  Lyon 
seemed  to  be  a  femle  Kdward  Diclcinson,  she  did  not  over-awe  the 
frail  young  student  from  Aiaherst,  who  passed  her  entrance  exaLiina- 
tions  successfully.    Much  as  Emily  had  lon^^ed  to  escape  from  hone, 
she  found  herself  horasic?rC  for  it  and  for  her  father.    Re  had  made 
her  more  dependent  on  him  than  she  had  realized  in  the  security  of 
her  own  four  mils.    Emily's  sojourn  at  Ifount  Holyoke  proved  to  be 
unhappy  for  another  reason.    Snily,  in  spite  of  her  iceen  religious 
sense,  \7as  not  a  professing  Christian.    Teachers  and  students  ali]ce 
prayed  v;ith  and  toiled  over  those  .without  the  pale,  in  an  endeavor 
to  coerce  them  into  Joining  the  Christian  Church.    'Aether  or  not 
the  recalcitrant  Kmily  openly  defied  L!iss  Lyon   'hen  the  edict 
against  the  merry  celebration  of  Christmas  was  issued  is  uncertain. 
In  the  Spring,  Emily  went  home,  sicl-r  and  miserable,  a  wretched 
testimony  to  the  sins  formerly  conoitted  in  the  name  of  education 
and  religion. 

Piaily  became  the  pupil  of  young  Leonard  Humphrey,  a  serious- 
minded  but  truly  inspired  teacher,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  in 
love  ^:7ith  her.    It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  real  friendship 
between  them,  and  a  debt  of  gi'atitude  on  the  girl's  side  for  the 
mental  stimulation  that  the  scholarly  Hu^hrey  aroused.    It  seems 
that  this  ardent  friendship  must  have  prepared  Emily  for  the  love 
affair  that  cane  later.    Leonard  Humphrey  died  in  1850,  but  his 
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imgaenohable  thirst  for  life  aiid  Icnowledce  lived  on  in  his  pupil. 

The  death  of  this  friend  prepared  her,  too,  for  the  renunciation 

of  life  that  she  ms  to  make.    She  had  opened  two  of  the  doors 

!nar!fced  "escape".    The  one  tlmt  opened  on  a  farther  education  led 

down  a  narrow  corridor  to  ?Tary  Lyon's  autocratic  piety;  the  other 

« 

led  through  a  bright  Toom  of  friendship  to  the  vault  of  Death  be- 
yond.   Tnllj,  a  baffled  prodir^al,  ras  T7illin{j  to  {^o  bacli  to  the 
house  of  her  father,    nor?  soon  ^ould  she  be  tempted  to  open  another 
door? 

George  Gould,  a  tall  young  man  from  the  Academy  at  T'onson  had 
come  to  Amherst  on  foot  the  fall  after  TTumphrey  had  been  graduated. 
He  had  been  admitted  to  important  societies  and  made  editor  of  the 
literary  magazine  of  the  colle£;e;  most  important  of  all,  he  had 
become  a  friend  of  these  other  two.    George  was  preparine^  himself 
for  the  Congregational  ministry.    How  could  he  support  ^nily  on  a 
salary  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year?    Edv/ard,  laiowing  that  he 
could  not  do  so  ?/ithout  privation  f or  '^oth  of  the  youn^  people, 
forbade  Emily  to  see  her  lover  again. 

There  is  a  legend  slightly  supported  by  fact  to  the  effect  that 
Emily  met  her  lover  late  on  a  June  eveniiif^  after  his  graduation. 
With  promises  of  undying  love,  she  renounced  him,  caying  that  she 
would  alv'ays  dress  In  white  and  never  go  beyond  her  o^  gate  as  long 
as  she  lived,    ^cept  for  a  fev/  brief  exc^xrsions ,  she  Icept  her  \7ord. 

How  can  one  pity  so  proud  a  soul  any  more  than  one  caall  offer 
sympathy  to  Prometheus? 

The  reader  might  a.sk  why  Enily,  having  chosen  to  remain  V7ith 
her  father,  baking  his  bread  and  sitting  vjlth  him  quietly  In  the 
long  winter  evenings,  did  not  return  to  the  simple  pleasures  cf  her 
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youth  or  interest  herself  in  comriunity  projects,  thus  jiving  her 
tense  nerves  an  opportunity  for  relaxation.    There  v;ere  no  Poetry 
of  Motion  neetiziif^s  now;  tlios^   stolen  evenin{rs  of  dancin<j,  ^rhen 
parents  ..ere  elsenhere*    If  there  had  been,  it  ir;  unlilcely  that 
Emily  would  have  £^one  to  them.    Leonard  Humphrey,  her  beloved  early 
teacher,  he  who  had  first  quickened  her  intellectual  li  c,    as  dead. 
G-eorge  (Jould  had  been  sent  ai7£^y.    Lenonade  is  a  ailo-  cLrinlc  vjhen  one 
has  tasted  wine.    After  e^cperiencin^*  a  gjreat  love,  there  is  no  soin^ 
back  to  the  childish  pastimes  that  '-yere  enough  before.    ?3niily  tells 
us  that  she  has  put  away  her  dolls. 

"How  odd  the  girl's  life  looks." 

"Denial  is  the  only  fact 

Received  by  the  denied, 

'i.?hose  v;ill,  a  blank  intelli^jence 

The  day  the  Heaven  died— 

.\nd  all  the  !^arth  strove  common  roxind 

t?ithout  delist  or  aim*" 

"At  leisure  is  the  soul 

That  gets  a  staggering  blovj; 

The  width  of  Life 

Before  it  spreads 

Without  a  thirg  to  do."  ^ 
A  lesser  nature  might  have  returned  to  the  toys  of  ^i-l^oof'-* 
woman  had  reached  full  maturity,  yet  the  person  who  Iiad  brought  her 
to  a  sense  of  womanhood  had  been  renounced.    Life  is  so  constituted 
that  it  can  not  reimin  in  a  sin^jle  state  for  lon^;  there  must  be 
progression  or  retrogression.    Smily  recognized  the  laws  of  change, 
but  what  CO -lid  she  do? 
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"From  "blank  to  blanlc,''  she  must  "push  iicclianic  feet."  iie 
seemed  as  impossible  as  the  other.    She  w-s  not  socially  minded; 
if  she  had  been,  there  i7  0ild  have  been  little  oppoT'tu-'it7  for  ex- 
ercising her  gifts  in  Amherst,  .ractically  ever'   ^    ily  v;3.e 
Gelf-mifficient •    !!rwdame  Bianchi  assures  us  that  Emily's  \Tith- 
drawal  from  the  society  as  it  did  exist  does  not  ::^rove  'ler  a  true 
recluse.    Life  in  a  country  town,  even  a  college  tov;n,  in  1850  had 
nothing  to  offer  in  music,  or  art,  and  little  in  literature. 
Madame  Bianchi  is  sure  that  if  Emily  had  lived  in  Boston  or  even  in 
Hartford  in  19?.0,  she  iirould  have  enjoyed  concerts  and  lectures  and 
companionship  vrlth  souls  akin  to  her  own.    Her  books  were  not 
-/holly  satisfying,  for  Tdvjard  was  a  strict  and  Jealous  censor.  She 
could  contemplate  the  meaning  of  Life  itself  in  the  li^ht  of  her 
OTTn  experience  •    Mward  could  not  blue -pencil  her  thoughts  if  he 
did  not  Imow  about  them.    In  between  time,  she  "had  to  pi'ate  the 
residue  of  woe  with  monctony." 

"There  may  be  miles  on  miles  of  nought 
Of  action." 

Just  as  the  other  senses  become  acute  when  a  man  loses  his 
8i:;^ht,  so  the  inner  life  is  intensified  ^en  one  cuts  himself  off 
from  society.    Those  fer/  objects  that  are  left  to  compose  one's 
surroundings  gain  in  significance  until  the  blosso^.ing  of  a  sin£:le 
flower  or  the  chirping  of  the  first  robin  is  portentous.    ?o  the 
modern  busy  person  w^th  a  boo!-c  full  of  .3nga:;erdents  for  every  hour 
in  the  day,  the  simple  act  of  dressing  for  brea^cfast  does  not  re- 
quire any  particular  celebration;  but  to  ^.ily  the  business  of 
putting  her  dimples  on  and  her  ribbons  in  place  ras  ceremony 
enoiJigh  to  constitute  a  poem.    One  marvels  that  her  crumbs  of  daily 
experience  ^rere  sufficient  to  keep  her  alive. 
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"I  tie  my  hat,  I  crease  my  shawl. 
Life's  little  duties  do  precisely. 
As  the  ver^.'"  least 
Vere  infinite  to  me." 

Further,  when  one  deliberately  puts  an  end  to  ma^or  emotional 
experiences  at  the  same  time  that  she  shuts  the  door  on  society, 
one  of  three  things  villi  happen;  her  emotional  po-^ers  will  atrophy 
if  they  are  weal:;  they  will  turn  and  0Ye:i'whelni  the  possessor  if  they 
are  stron-;;  or  they  will  floi?  into  intellectual  channels,  ST/elling 
the  mental  stream.    In  Emily's  case,  the  first  co.ild  not  happen; 
the  other  two  did. 

Financial  worries  were  non-existent  for  Emily;  household  re- 
sponsihilities  were  slight.    Edward,  provided;  Lavinia,  -"ith  the  help 
of  Maggie,  managed  very  v ell. 

Only  those  who  are  done  with  the  bustle  of  life,  the  ambitions, 
the  petty  rivalries,  have  the  time  or  the  attention  to  loo3r  on  the 
rising  of  the  sun  as  a  miracle.    Only  such  can  see  "a  won  measuring 
its  length  on  a  leaf"  far  down  the  orchard  in  the  ill^imiziation  of  a 
fire.    The  "/ords^^orths  could  be  deeply  stirred  by  a  drop  of  dew 
£?listenin^  on  a  blade  of  ^^mss;  v/illiam  could  make  an  adventi^rc  of 
beholding  a  thousand  daffodils  dasicing  in  the  breeze.    These  two 
had  found  the  sarae  liberation  frcaa  the  ':7orld  that  iinily  found. 

It  is  doubtful  if  one  who  has  lived  a  cosmopolitan  or  nietropoll- 
tan  life  could  frilly  ujiderstand  how  foreign  an  environment  ?-  siaall 
Uew  "^Tn^land  to  n  was  for  a  ^^enius  of  Emily's  type.    T^owhere  in  the 
world  is  the  non- conformist  looked  on  with  more  aistrust  \nd  disap- 
proval than  in  a  rural  ITew  England  cominunity.    Anyone  who  shows 
individuality^  in  dress,  manner,  or  speech  is  considered  nueer.  Fjnily 
knew  that  only  a  sli^^lit  deviation  from  provincial  conciuct  was  enough 
to  cause  one  "to  be  hrindled  straight^vay  with  a  chain.''    Even  to  this 
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day,  the  snail  town  Yankee  continues  to  Tneasure,  viith  his  coarse 
th-amb  and  finder,  '^those  things  that  ta'^e  the  eye  and  have  the  price." 
He  raay  pay  tribute  to  the  spiritual  and  mental  values,  especially 
on  Sunday,  "but  he  Is  much  more  comf ortal>le  dealing  with  the  physical 
ones.    The  Puritanical  standarcJ-bearer  of  1850  talfced  of  Divine  love 
and  worshipped  on  the  Sabbath,  but  he  -/as  estimating  worth  in  a  far 
more  tan^jible  way  on  Monday  oornin->    Very  lilcely  the  women  of 
Amherst  pities  Mrs.  Mward  Dickinson  because  she  had  a  peculiar 
daughter,  TJhcse  only  real  a'oility  was  baking  bread.    Madame  lianchi 
states  that  her  mother,  the  Sister  Sue  of  Kmily*s  letters,  was  the 
one  person  in  the  connunitjr  7;ho  spoflte  the  same  lanrjiia{^e,  ^vith  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  neighborhood  children.    However,  Hiss 
Tag^^d  su^^ests  that  Sue  did  not  quite  understand.    Her  sister-in- 
law,  in  the  fervor  of  a  new  and  intimate  friendship,  thought  t'lat 
she  did  but  found  out  later  that  she  did  not.    That  intense  inner 
fire  that  raakes  the  poet  passionate  in  love  malces  him  equally  fervent 
in  friendship.    A.s  Carlylo  sa.^s.  Bums  in  the  warmth  of  his  own 
friendliness,  took  to  his  bosom  friends  v/ho  were  vastly  inferior  to 
him  without  realisin2:  their  inferiority.    I^mily,  on  the  other  hand, 
"selected  her  own  divine  majority,  then  shut  the  door.*    Yet  it  is 
apparent  that  she  rushed  into  those  fev:  relationships  that  she  did 
wish  to  cultivate  with  as  much  ardor  as  B;mas  evinced  in  his  less 
discriminatincg  choices* 

The  Puritanical  forefathers  of  the  Hew  England  hamlets  pro- 
fessed to  know  a  grreat  deal  about  divine  love,  but  they  vjere  sus- 
picious of  human  love.    The  reli£^ious  zeal  that  led  to  the  condenna- 
tion  of  Hester  Tr^ne  on  the  scaffold  was  not  extinct  in  Amherst  in 
1850 •    A  man  migjht  kiss  his  wife  on  Simday  without  callin*^  down  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  and  his  neighbors,  thouerh  there  is  no  record  that 
Edward  Dickinson  ever    id  that.    A  raan  who  could  write  the  following 


messaGe  to  his  fiancee  ^ust  Ijcfore  the  wecLdiiOj^  ceremony  would  not 
be  likely  to  become  uxorious:    "Let  us  prepare  for  a  life  of  rational 
happiness*    I  do  not  er.poct  or  wish  for  a  life  of  pleasure,    r^ay  w© 
be  happy  and  useful  and  successful  and  each  be  an  ornament  in  society 
and  gain  the  respect  and  cont'idence  of  all  with  whom  we  may  be  con- 
nected#"    What  bride  would  cire  to  "pic3c  the  loclc  of  a  letter  lifee 
that? 

Lavinia  and  Emily  could  not  remember  haying  been  kissed  by  their 
father;  neither  coild  they  recall  his  laughing  at  anything.    Xove  and 
laughter  had  no  part  in  the  life  of  a  mature  mn,  who  was  detemined 
to  be  successfal  and  useful.    Joy  was  almys  fugitive  in  the  Dickin- 
son household.    Is  it  any  \7onder  that  at  least  one  child  in  ther^e 
surroundings  was  storing  up  emotions  for  an  "aii...no..n  c  jraeone  v. ho  v.'ould 
claim  them  later?    Virtue  and  happiness,  at  least  an  exuberant  young 
person's  sort  of  happiness,  have  never  been  compatible  to  the  Puritan, 
The  'nost  i:inocent  physical  pleasure  savored  of  sensuality.  Her 
lover's  kiss  was  something  to  take  to  Heaven  "to  teach  the  angels 
avarice*" 

The  time  for  the  \"riting  of  her  verse  had  not  come;  thit  for 
falling  in  love  had  passed.    In  the  interim,  she  could  tend  her 
flot-'ers,  write  to  her  friends,  minister  to  her  father* s  wants,  and 
watc:i  Time  and  ICternitj''  go  by.    There  was  enough  of  these  last  two 
to  malce  it  possible  for  her  to  record  the  minute  details  of  living 
and  to  feel  the  daily  presence  of     God  that  busier  folk  had  op- 
portunity to  meet  only  for  a  little  uhilc  on  Sunday. 

And  were  there  not  "letters  from  Vevay"  and  a  score  of  other 
places  in  America  and  '^irope,  cities  ftom  afar  visited  by  her  lover? 
It  is  possible  that  Deacon  Luke  Sweetser,  the  merchant,  and  ?!aggie, 
the  servant  of  the  Dickinson  hone,  were  accom:^liccs  to  her  crimes 
of  correspondence  with  George  Gould,  vrho  v;as  travelling  abroad  for 
his  health.    !!r.  John  Gough,  an  Eziglidinan,  was  Ilr.  Gould's  com- 
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paiiion.    From  notes  of  his,  it  is  evident  that  he  v;as  drawn  to  the 
young  minister-to-bc  l)y  a  powerful  but  not  sentimental  emotional 
quality  in  the  letter.    ^Vould  this  not  be  exactly  the  sort  of  man 
to  whom  the  emotionally  intense,  starved  "Bmily  v/ould  be  drav/n?  Both 
of  the  men  were  dis^nisted  by  sit^hts  of  drurLkeimees  and  revelry  in 
continental  cities.    But  the  lofty  beauty  of  the  Alps  restored  their 
sense  of  rit'^htness  in  an  othe revise  debauched  land.    Emily's  lover 
spent  one  Guminer,  perhaps  two,  in  Switzerland.    ?rom  here  he  wrote 
to  her,  we  know.    Then  he  v;ent  to  Italy  at  about  the  time  that 
T!raily  was  becominf^  ac<iuainted  vdth  the  poetry  of  the  Brownings  rjid 
their  idyllic  life  together.    no\?  pitiful  that  her  lover  should  be 
in  the  land  of  the  perfect  lovers,  while  she  was  leariiiii^  tc  live 
with  father  and  her  letters  and  a  deep  hopelessness*    Tier  attitude 
toward  the  Brovmin<:?s  .  as  worshipful,  so  worshipful  tliat  she  i:7anted 
the  Bov/les  to  name  their  fourth  child  Robert,  (they  did  not)  and 
she  felt  a  personal  loss  vrhen  !.!rs.  Brownln^^  died.    It  was  hard  for 
her  to  understand  hov?  the  husband  co  .Id  go  on  writin^;  poetry;  then 
she  realized  that  she  was  doing  much  the  same  sort  of  thin^. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  at  this  time  Emily  entertained  the 
idea  of  madness.    The  broken  life  has  three  alternatives;  a  choice 
of  some  way  of  mending  itself,  madness,  or  Death.    Carlyle  says  of 
Bums:    "Three  gates  of  deliverance,  it  seems  to  us,  were  open  for 
Bums:    clear  poetical  activity;  madness  or  death."    Ke  goes  on  to 
show  how  "the  milder  third  gate  ?Jas  opened  for  him."    Emily  chose 
the  former,  but  she  knew  well  enough  of  the  existence  of  the  other 
two.    The  heart  asks  pleasures  first;  then  aiiodynes  for  pain — and 
finally  .Death.    She  \Tould  have  teen  shocked  at  the  thought  of  taking 
her  own  life,  although  there  were  times  enough  when  she  would  not 
have  been  aorr:/  if  G-od  had  talcen  it.    In  1362,  she  wrote  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  going  mad.    It  would  not  have  been  in  the  least  strange 


if  she  had  lost  her  reason.    She  had  ceased  to  hear  from  her  Iny^T 
regularly;  the  Civil    ar,  with  its  torture  to  sensitive  so-!ils,  i-licl 
"been  be^on;  young  Amherst  men  had  ^one  tc  the  front,  and  some  of 
them-~her  brother's  best  friend  r-r.o^-^  them— had  "been  ^'illed.  \s 
relief  fro;a  misery',  Emily  V7as  bcGiiii^i.:^  to  v.n:»ite  poetry.    In  the 
Spring,  she  put  four  poems  in  an  envelope  and  sent  them  to  !^r. 
Higginson  for  approval.    In  the  fall,  she  received  '.7orc  that  CJeorge 
Oould  was  to  he  married. 

!lr«  Higginson,  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  ^tonthly,  was  a  ^renial, 
scholarly  aan,  who  lifeed  reform  and  general  humanitarian  endeavors. 
It  was  no  novelty  for  him,  who  laiev;  all  the  important  literary  men 
of  his  day  nell  and  counted  many  of  them  among  his  ov/n  friends,  to 
receive  manuscripts  of  various  sorts  from  anihitious  youn;:^  ladies. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  was  receiving;  these  manuscripts,  he  was 
writing  voluminous  essays,  poems,  and  lectures  of  his  own  imd  na^An^ 
jottii'ij^^s  ahout  the  literary  celebrities  7:ith  whom  he  v:'\s  comin  ;  in 
contact  constai:tly.    llov:  could  a  mnn  of  his  sort,  agreeable  and 
cultured  though  he  was,  know  of  the  terrors  of  undertaking  to  send 
four  little  poems  for  h  s  criticiGH?    It  meant  little  to  hir.  to 
send  the  author  one  negative  note  and  then  another.    He  could  not 
raalce  ranch  sense  of  the  badly  rhymed  and  unconventional  verses 
and  advised  her  not  to  think  of  publiching  for  a  while,  yet  did  give 
her  one  small  crumb  of  encouragement.    Thus  anily,  whose  life  had 
been  a  series  of  rebuffs,  had  to  meet  another  at      ti?ne  when  her 
very  sanity  seemed  to  depend  on  meet  in   with  enc  curage-nent .  A 
(?rumb  had  saved  her  before;  it  was  enough  to  do  as  much  now.  One 
wonders  what  would  have  happened  if  this  little  \7ren  had  ever  sat 
down  to  a  banquet— a  real  banr!.uct---of  any  sort,  the  compl  te  satis- 
fying meal  of  which  she  could  only  dream.    Could  she  have  borne 
an  adeq[uate  ^oy  after  so  much  frustration,  on  meager  rations  of 
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happiness  at  best?    She  doubted  her  own  stren^h  to  endure  ful- 
fillinent;  she  was  never  put  to  the  test.     Toild  the  banquet  have 
proved  so  hearty  as  to  have  overloaded  a  precariously  balanced  mind 
or  would  it  have  restored  her  to  complete  sanity?    Conjectures  are 
useless. 

\Tiether  she  ms  trvin^  to  find  in  Mr.  Hi£*ginson  a  so:newhat  im- 
personal friend  to  talcc  the  place  of  those  that  she  had  lost,  is 
uncertain,    r-ven  those  who  have  renounced  life  arc  still  human.  ?o 
him,  she  remained  cueer  and  tmpoetic  according  to  the  r^-iles  of  poet- 
ry by  v;hieh  he  measured  material  submitted  to  his  magazine.  Only 
the  poetry  itself  was  left.    "Par  into  the  night  she  wrote  ujitil  her 
nerves  \?ere  shattered  and  her  eyesl-zT^t  almost  c^one. 

Of  course  there  were  her  ;7omen  friends;  but  to  a  vjoman  vrho  has 
deified  the  male  until  5od,  father,  and  lover  are  almost  synonymous, 
a  woman  friend  must  be  accepted  on  a  lower  emotional  and  possibly 
intellectual  plane.    There  v/ere  Viimie,  Sue,  and  the  ITorcross  sisters 
for  relatives;  Helen  Huiit  Jackson,  l^rs.  3ov;lcs,  and  J!rs.  Kollaiid  for 
friends.    Her  letters  to  and  from  these  wnnen  show  a  larger  depend- 
ence on  them  for  u^^ii.     '  . .  I  mily  herself  might  have  reG,li  ed. 

In  time  of  war,  every  thoughtful  person's  attitude  toward  the 
^hole  of  life  is  changed,    ^very  hiaaan  belief  is  challenged;  ideas 
of  good  and  evil;  raith  in  a  loviiig,  persoixc.i  God;  a  certainty  of 
the  importance  of  the  individual  soul;  a  sense  of  proportion;  an 
abiding  trust  that  the  Oood  and  Beaut  if. il  v:ill  iltimately  prevail. 
It  is  an  acid  test  for  anyone  to  pass;  many  poets  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  do  so.    In  the  'for Id  Tar,  Toyes  and  Kipling  vjere  so 
deeply  affected  by  the  tottering  of  their  idea  world  that  both 
have  been  incapable  of  any  remarlrable  achievement  in  the  past  ten 
or  twelve  years.    Even  so  sturdy  a  realist  as  ^'asefield  turned  to 
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romance.    If  such  stroiif::  men  coald  c^o  to  pieces,  it  is  to  "be  e:c- 
pected  that  a  sheltered  woman  v/ould.  have  a  pairi^ul  time  in  recon- 
structing those  fe\i  values  that  had  seemed  certain.    Ho  wonder  that 
Emily  wrote  that  everyt-  in^  changes,  even  love.    The  sun  himself 
may  lose  his  V7ay  In  a  universe  that  has  suddenly  gone  mad;  if  it 
does,  her  faith  imist  show  it  the  path.    The  stem,  unyielding 
Puritan  in  her  stood  her  in  qoo6.  stesvd  in  a  time  of  Chaos,  "^e- 
ad.lustment,  of  course;  loss  of  f^andamental  values,  never. 

The  thoo^^^ht  of  war  naturally  fixed  her  mind  on  the  mystery  of 
death,  a  phenomenon  which  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  soul— a 
stepping-stone  to  Immortality.    And  death  brin^^s  escape.    One  T/ould 
choose  abundant  Life;  misi-ing  that,  one  feels  that  death  is  a 
desirable  alternative. 

"You  are  not  so  fair,  ''icbaight— 
I  chose  Bay, 

But  please  ta3ce  a  little  girl 

He  turned  awayl"  1 
Emil2r's  probiii/r  the  inner  self  vvlthout  benefit  of  anaesthetic 
is  doubtless  one  reason  for  her  popularity  at  the  present  time.  In 
a  period  when  other  poets  w^e  tajming  their  attention  to  the 
brotherhood  of  nan,  she  was  concentrating:  on  those  impulses  and 
reactions  of  the  self  that  are  net  noised  abroad,  "but  that  produce 
mi;:^tier  conflict  than  national  war.    Hers  Tzas  the  ps7CholOi::ical 
approach  in  a  sociological  a^^e.    Emily  w?.s  an  aristocrat  without 
presumption  when  America,  was  becoming  almost  violently  democratic. 
iiThitman  might  en^oy  the  company  of  docl:  hands  and  find  a  common  bond 
of  hiimanity  with  the  woman  of  the  streets;  but  rlmily  v/as  Emily 
^  Dioifeinson,  the  withdrawn,  related  to  her  fellorrmen  in  suffering  and 

joy  but  fastidiously  apart  from  them  in  the  confines  of  her  own 

1    "Fi  ■  Poems"       .  ' 
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imagination  and  intellect.  She  proud  of  her  isolation,  juct 
as  she  was  proud  of  her  suffer in^r.  She  had  n-^  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  majority. 

"'Tis  the  majority 

In  this,  as  all,  ^rcvails* 

Assent,  and  yu  arc  sane; 

Demur — you're  straightway  dangerous 

^Ind  handled  vrlth  a  chain."  1 
Here  is  the  perfect  introvert :    a  rnieen  in  the  fastness  of  hep 
omi  soul,  but  a  queer,  incompetent  little  \7oman  in  the  eyes  of  society; 
a  dramatic  and  superior  crcat.irc  by  herself,  luivrillin,^  to  ?.ddress 
'\-  envelope  because  something  that  she  had  held  v?ould  •:>e  to-iched  by 
vulgar,  alien  hands,  but  a  timid  wren  who  loofecd  on  the  meeting  v/ith 
a  person  of  importance  whom  she  herself  had  summoned  from  another  city 
as  toj  formidable  a  situation  to  be  met.    ^eldom  does  the  e-^o  climb 
to  ouch  heights  as  these,  or  the  bod^  that  is  its  fragile  shell  fall 
into  such  pits  of  terror  at  the  conduct  of  ordinary  affairs.    Here  is 
somethinij  compounded  of  genius  and  a  sanitjr  bordering  on  insanity 
which  justifies  Shakespeare  in  sayinj.^  that  the  poet,  the  lover  and 
the  lunatic  are  one.    Certainly  Emily  was  all  three. 

Introspection  had  filled  her  days  ever  since  George  Gould  had 
gone  av7ay.    Unlike  man.y  of  the  contemporary  younger  poets  who  deliver 
experience  raw  to  their  readers,  she  was  ouestioninr^  the  Ftemal, 
mailing  and  revising  mental  notes,  arriving  a'fc  conclusions  u:itil  the 
time  came  to  vnrite.    t?hat  oilier  writer  has  ever  served  so  stran^ge  an 
app  rent  ice  sliip?    In  the  phj'-sical  ^^orld,  all  her  da^rs  vfere  alike; 
there  was  no  growth  in  domesticity  or  objccti.ity.    In  what  Hiss 
Tagsard  calls  the  poet's  vacu-im,  her  "auionynous  mind"  grew» 

How  '!^a3  she  to  rebuild  a  ,7orld,  a  God,  a  universe  that  had  been 
tumbled  down,  not  demolished  by  \mr  r/itliin  herself  and  war  without  in 

late  Poems"    p.  9 
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the  nation?    She  reoosnized  evil,  thou£;h  she  could  not  solve  its 
problem.    She  posed  as  the  sinner.    Coxild  this  Hew   Y^land  vir£:ln 
who  wrote  of  the  bliss  of  dnirJ;e;mes3  and  imirdcr  have  tho^-L^^ht  of 
herself  as  a  possible  ^'a::dalene?    Tiigh  as  she  held  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  and  the  ecstasy  of  spiritiial  love,  it  is  probable  that  she 
did  if  one  is  to  jud^e  from  some  of  her  erotic  verses.    She  -zras  too 
wise  to  consider  sex  and  sin  as  s^/nonjiaous,  yet  there  T7as  eno'i-^rh  of 
the  Puritan  in  her  tc  give  her  a  delicious  thrill       copravity  in 
the  thought.    (Jod  would  forgive  her;  that  was  His  pi-eroc^tive. 

God  was  all-powerful,  but  vias  He  all-vdse-  to  put  innocent, 
helpless  human  beings  in  the  v/orl.".  ?.;id  let  them  suffer  the  ''siiart 
misery"  that  was  her  lot?    Better  nothingness— ''the  atom's  torib"— 
than  that.    '?n,s  He  just?    l?ot  so  far  as  Moses  "ms  concerned.  Only 
a  brutal  big  bor  would  let  a  lesser  boy  talce  a  peelc  into  paradise 
and  then  v/ithold  it  from  him.    Having  found  no  satisf:/irig  ans-aer 
to  the  riddle  of  injustice,  she  turned  a^i^in  to  that  of  sin.  '^ach 
of  the  writers  of  her  period  was  dealing  with  it  in  liis  0v7n  T^aj, 
solving  nothi22g.    If  God  were  responsible,  as  He  obviously'"  wac,  for 
both  good  and  evil,  then  he  must  be  forgiven  for  His  duplicity.  But 
one  aust  not  forget  that  staunch  faith  that  could  show  the  sun  the 
way.    Back  of  God,  the  forces  of  creation  must  be  ultimately  rijht» 
Tennyson  says,  in  the  "I^orte  d» Arthur",  that  it  seens  as  thou^rh 
some  lesser  god  had  shaped  the  world  ^Jintil  the  hi^h  God  should 
cone  to  shape  it.    George  B'^mard  Shaw  believes  that  God  himself 
is  evolving  toward  a  perfection  not  yet  reached.    \re  not  all  three 
of  these  thinlvcrs  saying  the  sane  thing  in  different  words?  This 
theory  of  evil  is  obviously  incoriSistent  v/ith  that  of  onnipoter.cc, 
sometimes  held  by  Emily.    ^Tost  theories  are,  if  closely  exani^ied. 
How  could  Emily  reconcile  a  God  that  bullied  Moses  vith  the  tender 
Father  that  would  some  celestial  day  lift  her  ove^^  a  stile  of  pearl? 
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Ho  ■  does  anyone  reconcile  anythin£;  in  an  inexplicable  and  paradorii- 
cal  uniTerse?    Emily  Vailt  and  rebuilt  her  theology  daily. 

Some  strictly  orthodox  Christians  have  been  shoc>ed  by  T^mily's 
practice  of  treating:  G-od  faciiliarly.    'Jod  was  hor  friend,  TTis  v.^crld 
was  her  house;  and  rteniity  was  then  and  alvvays.     That  is  irreverent 
about  feeling  the  omnipreGcnce  of  the  Divine?    There  is  not'  ir^ 
shocking  in  saying  that  (Jod  /leeps  house  next  door,  and  "^his  furni- 
ture is  love." 

"The  blunder  is  to  estimate— 
*7tei*nity  is  then', 
iTe  say,  as  if  a  station. 
T^ean'^Fhile  he  is  so  near 
He  Joins  me  i:i  ;:ay  raivible; 
Divides  abode  with  me; 
TTo  friend  have  I  that  so  persists 
A.S  this  .eternity. "  1 
She  shows  us  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
pra"'"in.:T  in  a  conventional  way  and  let  tin''  ^-^c^s  whole  being  beco-ne 
iiromined  with  sacred  li^ht.     ilien  she  tricu  the  for^ner,  she  so'^e- 
times  failed,  but  then  it  was  that  real,  relii^ion  uplifted  her  aiid 
she  was  asharied  of  h^^r  former  feeble  atte-""t.    '^he  tells  r^s  T7^^i"i- 
sically  that  she  doubts  if  she  will  feel  at  Iioriie  in  Paradiue  because 
God  never  tslccs  a  nap  or  makes  a  visit. 

"And  "^den'll  be  so  1- nesooe 
Brij^ht  .Tednesda:.^  afternoons" 
because  it  is  Sunday  all  the  time,    ohe  savs  more  seriously, 

"T'den  is  ths-t  old-fashioned  House 
/e  dwell  in  every  day, 
Vithout  sus  ectin^  our  abode 
^Yttil  we  drive  av7ay." 
1     ''w    plete  Poems"     p.  261 


Chapter  3,    Bnily  Diclrlnson'a  Chr  rooter 

Of  ell  the  V  omen  ^  oeta  t}v  t  An.erlce  h&s  prodiioed,  Emily  Dioklnaon 
is  the  only  one  who  belong n  to  all  ticae  in  the  sense  thrt  her  ideas 
are  pgelesp,  oosmic,    Anr^e  Bradstrret  is  f  s  colonli-1  &8  /my  lowell 
is  modern.    Edna  St*  Vircert  FillPy's  wit  and  Eliror  Wylle»s 
subtleties  i ronounoe  them  both  twentieth  century  sophi pticates.  If 
we  were  not  told  thet  Emily  Dickinson  V7?:p  a  purit&x^-and  she  v.ss 
ISFS  a  one  than  her  nieoe  and  some  of  her  crltiop  h&ve  imxlied — 

should  guess  thf?t  only  now  and  then  from  anything  thet  she  herself 
seid»    Fer  independence  of  thought  was  too  vigorous  to  permit  her 
to  be  Isbeled  as  c  represente ti ve  of  any  particular  group;  her  faith 
wss  too  comprehensive  to  be  brought  within  the  confines  of  fny 
specific  creed.     Perhaps  of  cll  the  epithets  that  have  been  applied 
to  her,  an  "epi  gramme  tic  Wslt  ViTbitman"  is  the  most  fitting,  in 
that  she  concisely  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  elemental  forces 
of  the  universe  in  their  relationship  to  e&eh  other  end  to  her, 
t' e  indivlduel  person.     On  the  other  hand,  she  brs  e  deliescy  and 
refinement,  a  po?;er  to  spirit'-o lir'e  end  suhlimrte  the  physical, 
thct  Whitman  lacked.    Thus  her  posf^ession  of  finer  sensibilities 
and  her  ability  to  compress  within  a  few  liner  whet  it  to  k  him 
pages  to  a^y  entitle  i  er  to  a  pl&oe  cbox^e  his  in  our  admiration  end 
esteem# 

Emily  Dickirison  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  v.omen  poet  that 
Ameriex^  hcs  produced;  fev;  of  the  irsen  ;  oets?  deserve  to  rank  ?.ith  her» 
But  she  is  more  than  that;  she  is  possibly  the  most  truly  cultured 
American  Fomsn,  if  ve  ere  to  accept  John  Cow.er  Powy's  definiticn  of 
thet  sc?  rcely  definable  word.     If  he  had  taken  her  as  an  exi.cn pie  from 
the  various  angles  at  which  he  looks  at  the  subject,  he  coi7ld  cot 
have  found  anyone  who  f'rrroxim?^ ted  the  ideal  -ore  exactly,  according 
to  his  own  definition. 


Ee  shows  the  abysms  1  pap  th'  t  often  exists  between  eduo&tlon  fnd 
culture — the  difference  b« tveen  the  eccumul&tion  of  a  number  of  f&ots 
end  theories  more  or  les.  deperdent  on  the  dominant  &ttitudeg  of  a 
pertioulf^r  period  for  their  i^coe]  ted  interpret  tion,  end  the  absorbing 
of  wisdom  until  it  beoomes  a  part  of  one's  self  through  contempl^^ t ive 
and  emotional  prooesses.     In  speaking  of  the  relationship  between 
philosophy  and  culture^  he  says,  "It  is  cle;r  thst  there  must  be  i  will 
to  philosophize  rt  the  very  stBrt#    !Phis  implies      desire  to  focus 
such  imrigicative  rea s on  as  we  possess  upon  the  mystery  of  life. 
****3?he  more  culture  a  man  has,  the  more  austerely  does  he  abide  by 
his  own  taste.     Since  the  conscious  development  of  our  awareneBS  of 
existence  is  the  very  esFence  of  culture,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  falling  back  in  our  thoughte  on  the  bssic  situation. 
Thus  in  our  lonely  com  tunion  with  the  caiise  of  our  bein  ^  there  will 
be  no  place  for  optimism  or  for  vespimism.     Our  jersorality  will 
simply  strip  itself  bare  and  will  commune  with  this  ultin^te  pov/er 
in  a  concentrated  dlrlogae."    Powys  goes  on  to  sho?/  how  the  psyche 
passes  from  its  convers^^tion  with  the  Infinite  to  a  conversation  with 
itself. 

Enii3y  Dickinson  found  no  time  "to  traffic  with  a  berry  vroman"  nor 
to  discuss  trivial  matters  with  gossipy  neighbors.    Lavinie,  her 
devoted,  practical  sister,  attended  to  such  ordinary  ntstters.  Emily 
was  too  busy  becominp  acquainted  'v  itb  the  o'^use  of  her  hoing  and 
that  being  Itself,  stripped  bare,  to  be  troubled  with  the  small 
complexities  of  everyday  existence.    She  s^-s  developing  that  sense 
of  awa-eness  that  is  the  first  requisite  of  culture,  simply  because 
it  was  natural  for  her  to  do  so.    She  did  not  hrve  a  gre  t  deal  of 
formcl  education,  though  she  attended  Kt.  Eolyoke  Seminary  for  a 
time  • 

Ho»7ever,  one  Cfinnot  possibly  arrive  et  a  conclvsion  concerning 


the  meaning  of  Emily's  life  v/ithcnit  taking  into  conBldertJtl on  the 
pert  th?  t  "books  pleyed  in  it  r,nd  her  own  certainty  of  their  Import- 
fine©. 

"Shere  is  no  frlr^te  like  r  hook 

To  tefee  Tzs  lands  awpy. 

For  any  coursers  like  b  pegs 

Of  pr^noing  poetry* 

This  traverse  mey  the  poorest  ti'ke 

Without  oppress  ot  toll; 

How  frugal  is  the  chariot 

5?h8t  bears  r  huji^an  soull"  l 
In  another  x>oem  slie  esys, 

"Unto  my  books  so  good  to  turn 
^r  ends  of  tired  dsys." 
She  s-oke  of  a  ntsn  who  va&  poor  and  lonely,  but  who  h£  d  the  joyous 
companionship  of  bookp.    His  whole  self  was  transformed  from  poverty 
to  wealth  by  what  he  read» 

"He  danced  s  long  the  dingy  df  ys. 

And  t hi  s  be  gu e  st  o  f  w  5  ng  s 

Was  hut  a  book.    VvTaat  liberty 

A  loosened  spirit  bringr.." 

''A  precious,  mouldering  pleasure  *tis 

To  meet       sntique  book. 

In  just  the  dresF  his  century  wore."  2 
Emil:^  wrs  at  home  in  any  century.     Seppho  end  Bes trice  were  friends 
of  here,  but  not  in  the  intimate  sense  th&t  Charlotte  Ei'onte, 
Currer  Bell,  vfs.     There  vas  a  strong  bond  between  her,  secluded 
in  her  /yaherst  home,  and  the  3ronte  sisters,  intense  and  lonely 
in  their  remote  home  on  Howorth  Moor, 

1  "Complete  Poems"     p,  55 

2  "Complete  Poems ^'    p.  14 


"Oh,  wht  t  en  afternoon  for  he?:ven 

When  Bronte  entered  t her el" 
Though  Emily  had  her  fcvorite  hooks,  she  wee  more  truly  educf^ted 
by  Fsttzre  in  a  T^ordgworthlrn  sense.     There  ere  eo  irsny  different 
Brproechee  to  en  appreol?  tlon  of  Nature  that  it  is  difficult  to 
define  any  one  of  them;  moreover,  a  rvrl  love  of  pature  is  so 
cloBeljr  bound  up  7'ith  ^ne's  religion  end  his  fundamental  philosoihy 
of  life  that  it  is  imnossihlc  to  discuss  it  eg  separate  (lu^llty  of 
any  human  being.    Eriily  Dickinson  did  rot  hPve  Keats*  sersuous 
appreciation — or,  r  ther,  not  the  same  sort  of  gensuons  s  pprccif- 1 ion 
inasmuch  as  ethereal  beauty  appealed  moj'e  to  him  then  to  her,  r^nd 
the  exact,  delic  te  motions  and  colors  of  butterflies  &nd  blossoms 
made  a  mor3  definite  imprest  on  on  her  thsn  on  him.    Nor  h&d  she  his 
mythological  apprehend  ton  of  Fature ,  implyln{!  that  a  rartlouler 
Genius  or  sovl  exists  in  each  tree  or  plant;  yet  she  jrverted  every 
nature  1  ere^ture  with  a  highly  important  life  of  its  own.     Toads  end 
men,  earls  and  midges  and  gnats  hsve  the  same  i?rivil£ges  of  life 
end  death,  light  and  dcrlqioss.    Whj?-  then,  she  csks  in  various  ways, 
should  men  feel  his  supremacy  over  the  lesser  thinrs  of  e..rth? 
Since  she  ime^>  re  11  that  iron  b-ars  i3o  not  make  e  cage  nor  stonewalls 
a  prison,  she  hBft  no  need  to  write  of  wild  veet  ^indP  end  sky-lorks 
that  have  the  joy  of  sot  ring  ujireetralned,  as    Shelley  iTote  of 
them.    Not  that  the  si  gni  fios^ nco  of  Shelley's  incomr  arable  poems 
should  be  minimi  zed  I    She  vas  free  in  her  own  soul,  self-liberated. 
In  the  warm  sympethy  th' t  she  ifelt  for  the  least  of  God's  creatures, 
robins  and  orioleB,  spiders  ^nd  bees,  she  was  like  Robert  Burns. 
She  felt  that  they  have  as  undenis  ble  r  right  to  life  end  h^ipiness 
as  she.    There  is  only  one  s-nimf-l  with  which  she  felt  no  kinship— 
a  snake* 
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"A  narrow  fellow  in  the  grf^8» 
Oooasionally  rides. 

Severe!  of  nr  ture's  peoxd© 
I  know,  and  they  know  ci©; 
I  feel  for  them  a  trsnsiort 
Of  oordir  lity; 

But  never  met  this  fellow. 

Attended  or  alone. 

Without  a  tighter  breathing. 

And  zero  ^  t  the  hone."  1 
She  was  i«ntheif^tio  In  the  v.Ty  thrt  Wordsworth  ^^^g         Eknerson,  too, 
although  the  latter      s  very  different  In  his  exjirespion  of  the 
One- in-all  or  All-in-one. 

To  her,  an  inner  force  "rolls  through  all  things."    Sod  vas  close 
to  her,  a  it rt  of  her,  in  the  air  that  she  hreothed,  the  "wind  like 
a  bugle"  thc^t  uuivers  through  the  grass,  "the  skies  that  oan*t  keep 
their  secret,"  the  daffodils  Pnd  the  gentians.     She  mentioned  over 
thirty  flo?/ers  coruiOn  to  any  Few  England  SjOt,  some  vild  tnd  some 
cultivated;  her  favorite,  or  f  t  the  lerr.t  the  one  thet  she  spoke  of 
most  fteq^uently  and  rith  the  r^^rest  Imagery,  is  the  daffodil, 

"If  you  would  like  to  borrow 

Until  the  dfffodil 

Unties  her  yellow  Lonnet 

Beaesth  the  village  door  " 

fhere  csn  anyone  find  most  delicate  Imsgery  than  this  ^  ioture  of 
butterflies  and  flowers? 

"Where  shijs  of  ]urple  gently  tosp 

On  seas  of  d;  f  fodil, 

fantastic  ssilors  mingle. 

And  thenO  'the  v/harf  is  still.*'  2        ^     "Complete  Poem|-' 

.  4„  o^4n.n  2  "CoinDlete  Poe:>s  P. 102 


And  here  ere  her  h? loved  "bees: 

"P^gmv  seraphs  gone  r. stray. 

Velvet  people  from  Yerry^ 

Belles  from  some  lost  snmL-^er  dry. 

Bees'  excliisive  coterie."  1 
Both  robins  and  orioles  Bre  emonp  l-ier  f'vored  birds: 

"The  robin  is  the  one 

(Thrt  sj-eechlesF  from,  her  nest 

Submit    thf't  home  and  oertrinty 

And  senctity  Rre  best,"  2 
Here  she  allo^^ed  herself  to  do      bit  of  direct  morf  llzing.  Although 
a  principle  freo,uently  nndrrlice  her  nature  poems,  she  seldom  per- 
mitted it  to  beoone  so  obvious  es  In  the  foreg-oing  r  oem. 

Fearly  all  of  her  verses  rre  in  miniature.     She  wrote  of  the 
•msll,  f^mtle  birde,  not  rrvens  &nd  esg-les.    Similrxrly  she  sang  of 
oroh/rds,  brooks,  f-arcens,  &nd  country  roads  r  ther  th&n  of  rivers, 
mount£:ins,  snd  the  oce.-n.     The  f  ct  th?.t  she  did  not  li/e  -iBny  miles 
from  the  Green  end  White  ronntr.lns  or  rrcm  the  Atlantic  Ooee^  had 
little  effect  on  her.     ?erh^.ps  she  never  ssw  any  of  them.    She  wrg 
eontect  With  the  ^ f  th  under  the  trees  to  Sister  Sue's,  her  own 
tlnr  gorden,  end  the  fjeld?  .'ust  beyond  her  own  door-ytrd.  Suger 
lo&f  end  Mount  Folyoke  and  the  rich  open  meadows  of  the  rlacid 
Oonnectiout  River  were  grendeur  and  magnificence  enough  for  her. 
There  is  no  Irtimation  thrt  she  had  any  desire  to  visit  a  Blbreltar 
or  the  Qrend  Canyon. 

She  wrote  of  every  hour  of  the  day  ond  night.     In  f^icny  of  her 
poems,  she  implied  that  she  lay  make  vll  night  with  grief,  esFutged 
somewh£=t  by  bird-song  md  the  be  uty  of  the  night  snd  of  the  dawn. 
"When  night  is  rimost  done 

And  sunrise  grov;-s  so  nesr 

1  "Complete  Poems  '     p.  82 

2  "Cormlete  '"''oe;"!? ^i,  79 
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That  we  ct  n  touch  the  spaoes. 

It's  time  to  smooth  the  h&ir  / 

And  giet  the  dimxdes  ready. 

And  wonder  v;e  oould  core 

For  thi  t  old  f^.ded  midnight 

mist  frightened  but  >:n  hour."  1 
It  must  hsve  boen  a  long  hour,  for  she  tells  us  of  the  iingle 
birfl  thJit  propound P  £'  single  trrm  of  melody  to  e  silent  sky  at 
half-pBst  three,  fnd  of  his  singing  at  half-pset  four  end  half-peet 
seyen.    As  she  lay  awcke,  she  pordored  whimsically  on  the  coraing  of 
daybreak  when  pain  permitted  her  to  be  whlmsicsl.    She  tells  us  of 
mid-day  heat  end  of  "tvio  butterflies  that  went  out  at  noon  and 
wEltzed  above  p  stream,"    There  Is  less  of  settl/ig  suns  and  of 
twilight  in  her  '.vork  then  there  ic  of  dawn  eaad  surishine.    This  whole 
poem  of  sunrise-  and  sunset  is  typical  of  her  exvulslte  use  of 
im*":  gery, 

^      "I'll  toll  you  how  the  suji  rose— . 
A  ribbon  at  a  time, 
TT-ie  steeples  swsni  in  nmethyst. 
The  news  like  suuirrels  ran. 

The  hi 3 Is  untied  their  bonnets. 
The  bobolinkB  begim. 
Then  I  said  softly  to  myself, 
'That  must  have  been  the  uji.* 

Bat  how  he  set,  I  knov/  not. 
There  seemed  a  purple  stile 
Which  little  yell or  boys  and  girls 
Were  climb Jjag'  all  tiie  vhlle 

Till  they  reached  the  ether  side, 
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A  domirle  In  pr^y 

Pot  pently  up  the  evorlng  brps. 

And  led  the  f3oclr  eway." 
There  is  one  reijy  rfc  ble  deBcri  ti  ^n  of  the  sunset,  of  the  old 
mountain?,  dripplnf:  with  color,  the  fire  ebbing  like  billows,  and  the 
small  dusk  crawl inf?  on  the  vlllr^^e  till  the  houses  blot,     Jn  conclus- 
ion, she  says  that  suoh  visions  h&vo  baffled  rrtista  through  the 
Bges.    Her  portr&it  of       ry  fe  ture  of  the  moon  with  the  firmament 
for  }ier  bonnet,  the  universe  for  her  ghoe,  st&re  for  the  trinkets  &t 
her  belt,  ^nd  the  ho  vens  for  her  blue  alwity  drees  is  hig/tly 
imaginative. 

It  is  herd  to  say  of  which  soeson  Etnily  Dickinson  wrote  bept. 
Spring  was  her  f  vorite,  although  she  J^dmitted  that  the  coming  of  the 
first  robin  and  the  daffodils  aiid  the  graes  were  almost  too  m.ueh 
for  a  Queen  of  Olivary  to  bear, 

1    "A  light  exists  in  spring 
Not  pre  rent  on  the  ye^r 
At  any  other  period." 

Her  picture  of  Indian  surAn^er  is  rrrely  bf'Sutifiil: 

"Theee  <  re  the  days  when  skies  pvit  on 

Tne  old,  old  so  hietries  of  June — 

A  blue  rud  gold  mistake." 
Winter  depresred  her,  'b  it  does  many  poetic  nr^tures,  yet  it  has 
a  bleakness^  th^  t  is  interesting,  though  to  her  ignoble: 

"The  sky  is  low,^  the  clouds  are  mean, 

A  travelling  flake  of  snow 

Across  a  h^rn  or  through  f  lut 

Pebates  if  it  will  go. 

A  narrow  wind  complains  all  d^y 

How  some  one  tro-^ted  him;  2 
1     ''Complete  Poems"  p.  127 


nature,  llfce  us,  is  sometimes  ceught 
Without  her  di&dem." 
Here  is  further  evideiice  of  tlie  feel.ln^.  of  dfipresFion: 
"ITlier'-'s  r.  certain  slant  of  1  ij^ht 
On  wirjter  <' fterroons 
?h&.t  opxjreseec,  like  the  viDi£'ht 
Of  e^'^thedr*^!  tunes. 

When  it  comes,  the  landscape  listens, 

ShPdors  hold  their  brea  th; 

When  it  goes,  'tis  like  the  distance 

On  the  look  of  death."  i 
To  the  mystic,  lU-ture  is  God;  to  the  poet,  Heture  with  "her 
diedem"  is  the  emhodiment  of  be&uty;  to  £  suffering,  sensitive 
mortal,  jt  is  6  rer-torer  i^nfi  comforter.     Being  triune,  Einily  turned 
to  the  he&vens  ?nd  the  ei  rth  for  f  stronger  sustenance  then  thrt  en0 
she  called  "Despair." 

"i!y  nosegays  J^re  for  captives; 

Dim,  long-expectar.t  eyes, 

Fingers  denied  the  plucking, 

patient  till  paradise. 

To  such,  if  they  should  whimper 

Ot  norring  t  pA  the  mc or. 

They  bear  no  other  errmd. 

And  T,  no  other  prayer."  2 
To  a  few  mort  Is  Is  g5vcr  the  poT^  er  to  cpprecicte  R  t  re  in  her 
daily  renewe'l.     "n-'O  glory  r  nd  the  drr^  m"  of  e  riew  day  is  no  more 
conrionplccc  thfn  Fn  eclljrre  of  the  FOin  would  he  to  the  rr»cjority  of 
us.    Custom  can  never  st-alc  tlelr  r.srveliEc       the  d^-\Tn;  the  mlrrole 

is  no  less  woridrous  In  tliat  it  3s  repeated  d&lly.    Euiily  end  Viniem 
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Blake  and  v;ordsv.or th  belong  to  the  chosen  fe?*  with  this  rift  of 
const  nt  Eij-rooU^tion  rnd  r;ondcrment.     The  other  two  aocej  ted  the 
mli-Kole.    7;ordsv/orth,  cun- ft-ohion,  tried  to  cefine  it;  £r;ily, 
Chi Id^&nd-vom-n- fashion,  teked  queFtions  tLout  it  that  ahc  knew 
ooiild  not  be  tnawered. 

"Oh,  sonjfc  soholrr.     Oh,  some  sailor  J 

Oh,  some  wise  mim  from  tlie  skies  J 

riaase  to  tell  &  little  pilgrim 

Where  the  pl^ce  o  '  Ued  niorning  lie  si"  1 
Emily  Fro  never    t  5  loss  for  apt  similieB,  but  i^he  wcs  r^t  her 
be -t  in  the  use  of  flgxa^-^tivo  Isng-aage  when  describing  L^turel 
phenomena* 

"Ihe  day  o^-me  elow,  till  five  o'clock. 
Then  spr^^nf  before  the  hi 3 1« 
Like  hindered  nibies,  or  the  light 
A  sudden  musket  8pill8»"  2 
Apparently  unoon^■'Oiously,  she  used  syinbois  of  love  in  writing*  of 
the  elemente  of  the  universe,     Kus  the  sxm  just  touches  the  morring, 
m&klnf  her  hi^x'py  in  the  belief  th3t  he  fcas  come  to  atay,    JThen  he 
dep&rts,  leaving  her  "to  feel  feebly  for  her  crown."*    She  could  not 
forget  for  8  moirtent  thst  she,  t hed  lost  her  diadem. 

She  mis'^ed  no  single  sign  of  t'ne  a  proa  oh  of  Spring,  Every 
"purple  finger  on  the  slope"  and  Vermillion  Imprint  on  the  lewn  ttbs 
recorded  in  her  Book  of  Dtiys* 

EcLily  may  hove  promised  to  dresr  ii^  v^hite  sr.d  she  nv~y  hcve  called 
herself  a  little  ¥/ren,  but  she  liked  color.     Crimson,  vermillion, 
gold,  sapphire,  x>urplc— -these  are  the  ro^^  1  hues?  w- ich  she  noted 
over   "nd  over  agtin. 

The  oriole,  with  his  Mdag  to  'eh,  is  Oi  ly  a  little  less  of  a 

fevorite  then  the  robin,  though  he  is  a  "Jesuit  of  orchards."  Fi* 
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admirer  took  a  mild  vict^loua  glory  In  hie  misdemeenore  which  she 
drsmf'tlzed  until  he  pppe  red  In  e  role  th?^t  might  better  h?  ve 
belonged  to  a  bird  of  prey,    5?he  Amherst  niin  belonged  to  the  legion 
of  good  leople  ^o  have  their  sly,  proud  momentr  of  vvorshlpping  the 
daringly  evil.     In  the  veget  ble  rorld,  the  mushroom  3b  rn  Iscorlot. 

Wer  she  12iinMnp  of  herself  when  she  vrote  of  the  small,  inder  end- 
ent  inoonspicttoua  stone 

"3?hEt  rimblee  in  the  roed  alone 
And  doesn't      re  about  career 8." 

Sometimes  she  was  whimsical  in  the  extr  Vc ganoe  of  her  figurative 
language. 

"Bring  me  the  sunsrt  in  a  cup. 
Reckon  the  morning's  flagons  up. 
And  sry  how  msny  dew. 

Wrjte  r:T©  how  many  notes  there  be 

In  the  new  robin's  ecstasy 

Among  astonished  boughs."  i 
And  in  another  ] oem, 

"She  sweex^s  with  many-colored  brooms 

And  leaves  the  shreds  behind; 

Oh,  housewiffe  in  the  evening  west. 

Come  l^ck  and  durt  the  pondi"  2 
like  the  maiority  of  i  cople,  the  poet  felt  the  antumnJ:!  srdness 
when  "the  dusk  draws  es^rlier  in."    The  |8ssing  of  summer  was  like 
that  of  f  beloved  friend.    Per  funeral  rrr.yer  for  the  lamented 
^e^ son  is  this: 

"In  the  name  of  the  bee 

And  of  the  butterfly 

And  of  the  breeze,  amenJ" 
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She  hsd  her  o^n  v?ry  of  jutting  off  her  shoes  before  the  hurrlng 
bush:  "2?ht€;  red  ui.on  the  hill 

Taketh  awry  my  will; 

If  anybody  sneer. 

Take  care,  for  God  Is  here, 

That»s  all." 

Could  rise  I'lllay  heve  had  these  llnee  in  cilnd  when  she  wrote 
"God»g  world?" 

Emily  Dickinson  felt  thot  she  was  nearer  God  when  she  ras  out 
In  the  orchard  with  her  bees  end  her  but  erf] 3 es  than  when  she  wag 
in  church.    Therefore  she  spent  Sundry  morning  st  home  with  the 
children  of  the  f  mlly  while  parents  and  brother  and  sisters  wor-' 
8hlpi>ed  conventionally  within  doors.    l'&6xm  Bienchi  tells  us  thet 
her  auint  would  talk  so  ohBrmingly  of  and  with  the  out-do.  r  ore  tures 
that  it  seemed  no  time  at  oil  urttil  the  other  : embers  of  the  fsmily 
returned, 

"Gk>d  pie  aches— a  noted  clergymecK- 

And  the  sermon  Is  never  long; 

So  instead  of  getting  to  heeven  st  lapt, 

I'm  going  all  along."  1 
Emily  felt  a  clo^  fell oi.'^ship  between  herself  and  "the  rretty 
people  in  the  woods  who  received  her  cordially."    She  was  guilty  of 
That  Kuskin  celled  the  i^ethetic  fS^llacy  of  Invepting  FS'ture  with 
one's  own  emotional  mood,     Thrt  surprl slnp  egotism  that  mede  her 
too  conscious  of  lier  own  worth  to  put  her  writing  on  an  envelope  Is 
evident  in  these  lines: 

"The  brooks  laugh  louder  when  I  come. 
The  breezes  madder  play»" 
In  much  the  some  v/ey,  she  wrote, 

1  "Goniplete  I'oems"    p.  Ill 


"Fo  blossom  stryed  away 
In  ^ntle  deference  to  me. 
The  Que-en  of  Oelvsry." 
Kise  Dickinson  rarely  philosoihized  eVout  the  metaxhyslofl 
pririclples  underlylrg  the  habits  of  the  universe.    She  gave  the 
picture  In  simile  or  rnBtO|hor»  freouently  eppendlng  a  line  or  t?  o 
about  her  cmn  feeling.     Some  times,  hmever^  she  rrentioned  the  ls7  8 
of  regularity  and  order,  speaking  of  the  clock  of  the  se&sccs: 

— -that  pathetic  pendulum 
Keeps  esoteric  time." 
Again  she  wrote  in  definition, 

"Presentiment  is  tht-t  long  shedow 

on  the  lawn 
Indicative  that  suns  go  do\vn; 
The  notice  to  the  startled  grrse 
That  d»rkness  is  about  to  pass."  1 
Eteilly  had  a  ohermlng  way  of  describing  the  humming  bird's 
tasting  of  spicy  blosBoms  in  her  garden,    "lien  he  had  gone,  she 
almost  doubted  thet  he  hsd  riden  his  "dif: zy  v/hel"  among  her  flowers. 
Her  duller  eye  was  referred 

"To  ;JuBt  vibr  ting  blossoms — 
An  exauisite  reply." 
It  Is  in  her  dellccoy  of  descrip  tion,  her  lightness*  of  touch, 
thst  she  excelled  in  a  manrer  peculiarly  her  own.    like  the  hum-ring 
bird's  movemente,  her  Ftrokes  were  quick,  true,  rnd  graceful. 
Compared  with  her,  KeNta  seems  r-bundcnt  ond  rich,  almost  florid; 
Wordsworth,  cumbersome;  and  Blrke,  ba  fling. 

It  seems  to  l^ve  been  a  habit  of  hers  to  send  c  rerse  with  a 
flower  to  £   frvorod  friend. 

In  not  attempting  to  deei]hor  the  lews  of  Nature,  she  c^-me  very 
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olore  to  the  he^xt  of  lt# 

"Bat  fiS'ture  is  a  stronger  yet; 

The  ones  tWt  olte  her  most 

Heve  never  passed  her  haunted  house 

Nor  Bimplifled  her  ghost." 
Although  £knily  herself  showed  r  scientific  povrr  in  making  some 
of  her  analyses,  she  felt  only  Bcorn  for  the  scientist  who  neglects 
befuty  in  his  natural  experiments.    She  is  life  Whitman,  vrho  left  the 
room  where  the  learned  astronomer  was  lecturing  to  go  out  under  the 
stars* 

"It's  80  unkind  of  science 
To  go  and  interfere. 

I  pull  a  flower  frcan  the  woods— 

A  monster  with  a  glass 

Computes  the  strmens  in  a  breath. 

And  has  her       a  class*"  1 
It  is  not  strange  thet  the  rigor  of  a  Hew  Erglend  winter  was 
too  severe  for  one  who  loved  the  S-ring,    She  stood  in  awe  before  the 
hoary  hemlock,  but  she  ccmld  not  sj^^y  of  herself  as  she  did  of  it, 

"The  hemlock's  nature  thrives  on  cold." 
Great  88  Emily's  love  for  N&ture  was,  her  love  of  e  man  was 
grer^ter.    Madrme  Bimchi  ?>nd  tro  or  three  ether  critics  believe 
him  to  have  been  Br.  Cherles  Y^adsworth,  a  young  Philadelphia 
clergyman,  elready  married  and  the  father  of  tv-o  children  v^hen 
&iily  first  heard  him  presch.    Miss  Pollitt  introduces  Fsjor  Funt, 
the  husband  of  the  novelist  Felen  Piske  Hunt,  later  I^rs.  jeckson,  rs 
the  probsble  lovor.    Miss  Tr-ggard  is  positive  that  the  object  of 
Emily's  intense  and  unchanging  emotion  we  s  neither  of  these  men  but 
Mr.  Gould,  an  Amherst  graduate  end  friend  of  Austin  DicMnson. 
She  has  some  facts  but  hardly  enough  to  subrtf nti;- te  her  stcte-erts. 
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Althou^  his  Identity  is  Important,  it  is  of  f  r  leas  significance 
than  the  fact  th<' t  the  i>oet  loved  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  deep, 
preelonBte  natiire.    She  is  great  as  8  poet  end  myetio,  but  she  is 
even  greater  as  the  epitome  of  v/aii?  n-love« 

Why  so  spirited  snd  strong-souled  a  girl  a?  Emily  did  not  merry 
her  lover  is  hrrd  to  undcrstend.    Her  refusal  to  run  awry  with  a 
man  who  hJ?d  a  moral  obligation  to  his  fBmily,  is  comprehensible. 
But  so  long  as  we  question  whether  or  not  Br.  Wcdsworth  wes  her 
lover,  our  bewildement  remc  ins.     It  is  doubtful  vhether  Emily 
would  hcve  xsimitted  herself  to  become  vell-ac juainted  with  t-ny 
one  who  hsd  even  a  slight  attract 5 r»n  for  her,  to  say  nothing  of 
an  overwhelminf  one,  when  he  vas  already  the  husband  of  some  one 
else.     On  the  other  hrnd,  if  she  permitted  the  Bffair  to  develop  st 
fill,  could  she,  with  her  ol^rity  of  thought,  fairness  of  Judgment, 
and  tremendous  love,  have  stopped  short  of  the  eonsummr^tlon  of 
that  love?    Ifedame  Bisnchl  v  vys  tH  t  her  morel  jrecepts,  her 
?uritanlortl  background  jrevonted  her  from  doing  just  th^t.     It  is 
easier  to  believe  that  she  frll  deeply  in  love  after  Juet  a  com- 
paratively brief  *ioqu5 Intance  and  that  her  unusually  sensitive  he^rt 
fixed  a  few  hours  as  the  central  one?  for  cll  Eternity, 

If  we  believe  that  (Jeorge  Gould  was  her  lover,  it  is  difficult 
but  not  imposBible  to  find  a  sufficiently  rtrong  reapon  to  account 
for  the  fact  thet  she  said  good-bye  to  him  on  that  quiet  ofternoon 
when 

"Each  boiuad  the  other's  crucifix; 
We  gave  no  other  bond»" 
Could  a  father's  stern  euthority,  his  selfish  jee lousy,  hsve  held 
her  any  more  than  they  held  Elizcheth  Barrett  when  she  loved 
Kobert  Browning? 

The  reason  for  the  renunoistion  remains  r  partial  enigma.  But 


there  is  no  dcniTiting  the  love. 

"Alter?    V/hen  the  hills  do. 
Felter?    bhen  the  gun 
CiTieetion  If  hie  glory 
Be  the  perfect  one." 

'^Doubt  me,  my  dim  oomx^nlonl 

Why,  God  would  be  content 

With  bat  a  fraction  of  the  love 

Poured  thee  without  a  stint."  i 
One  of  the  firrt  ciueetions  that  a  modern  re>T4er  seka  is,  "how 
could  a  young  woman  with  Emily's  intensity  of  emotion,  keen  mentd 
insight,  end  fe  rlessness  of  spirit,  ren^in  with  her  father  ^hen 
an  importunate  lover  whom  she  1  ved  madly,  begged  her  to  go  awey  with 
him?    The  answer  is  three-fold,    E-dwsrd,  with  the  selfishness  char- 
acteristic of  the  nineteenth  century  father,  determined  that  she  shoul( 
remain  st  home  to  be  his  companion.    He  hsd  no  wish  to  bresk  her 
spirit,  only  to  bend  it  to  his  own  desires.    Fere  was  mettle  more 
rttractive  then  could  be  found  In  his  wife,  or  in  his  other  deuphtr^r. 
His  son  Austin  was  easily  won.    He  mate  her  believr^  that  marriege 
demmded  more  then  a  dellcste,  sensitive  girl  of  her  sort  could  give. 
This  emi  h£isis  of  his  served  to  bind  her  to  him  at  the  same  tirre  the  t 
it  caused  her  to  invert  marriage  itself  with  a  kind  of  romrntio 
glamour  that  it  might  not  otherwise  have  held.     It  wee  inevitable 
thPt  her  father's  attitude  should  bring  sbout  this  redaction  or 
distinct  eversicm.    If  Snily  had  hsd  a  more  scientific  background  of 
knowledge,  she  might  never  have  been  influenced  in  the  way  thf t  she 

Secondly,  the  roman  of  1850  unquer tioninply  8eoe>ted  the  dominat- 
ion of  s  male,  fsthor  or  husband.    Marriage  mei  nt  the  exchnrige  of 
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the  former  for  tlie  litter.    Like  other  women  of  her  time,  Ernlly 
aocopted  her  father's  dictum  as  final.    YThen  one  oonslders  how 
constantly  her  ptrong-ininded  parent  strove  to  cement  the  r.attir&l 
bonds  botveen  them  and  how  maoh  she  loved,  admired,  reppected,  and 
even  feared  him,  one  realizes  that  only  a  au  erman  could  have  taken 
her  PW£y  fran  him.     It  seeme  f&lrly  likely  that  George  Gould,  an 
Intelleotuel  end  upright  younp*  minister,      e  the  lover.    He  v:eb  en- 
dovved  with  the  sane  fire  senslbil itiep  f  nd  Bcnsltivenees  of  nature 
that  she  wag,  but  there  is  noth5ng  to  indicate  that  he  wes  a  DUpermm, 
Qeorge  Gould  lacked  the  runterlty  and  vigor  that  mf rked  Edward 
Dickinson  strongly.    This  leek  might  heve  been  the  rveson  for  his 
failure  to  win  Bir.ily,  who  was  the  ea^-ence  of  feminism.     She  could  love 
such  a  man  deeply,  but  could  she  submit  her  will  to  his  in  the  way 
that  she  had  submitted  to  her  fa  ther?    A  mr^n  like  Robert  Bro  ning 
might  have  been  able  to  effect  the  victory,  but  rot  George  Gould, 
One  might  answer  th&t  Charlotte  Bronte,  under  similrr  conditions, 
went  so  for  as  to  marry  an  inferior  men,  but  the  elder  Bronte  never 
exercised  a  gpcU  thet  was  both  loving  and  tyrcmiosl,  }:oreovor, 
Charlotte  wf.  s  inferior  to  Emily. 

The  third  reason  is  that  little  is  known  of  the  coivrtshlp.  Though 
there  is  no  doubting  the  strength  of  R-nlly's  love  nor  thvt  the 
feeling  vas  reciprocal,  it  is  quite  probable  that  she  magnified  the 
affair,  skuce  she  he5  htened  every  love  end  friendship  of  her  llfte 
to  the  hlgheet  pofieible  degree.    One  might  not  go  fo  far  ss  Acnold 
Bennett  does  in  saying  that  nine-tenths  of  love  resides  in  one»s  self 
and  the  other  tenth  in  the  beloved  object,  but  it  is  posv^ible  thrt 
Enily  read  into  her  lover^s  attitude  something  of  her  own  dr-m  tic 
ecstasy.    Without  minimisinr'  his  devotion  to  her,  it  is  si  fe  to  sey 
that  his  fervor  '^s  not  been  uxider8t;=ted.    At  le' st  he  recovered 


sufficiently  to  enjoy  a  trix^  ■  brofid  end  to  marry  twelve  ye  are  efter 
Enily  refuged  him.    Vjt  story  has  lost  nothing  in  the  poetic  telling* 

Like  m^ny  outwardly  quiet  leople,  Emily  ured  drem&tic  langoiage  in 
de]lcting  the  Teheinenoe  of  inr^er  experience,  e?ieoi^lly  that  of 
shipwreck  fnd  wor.    Over  end  over  f  gain,  her  life  is  a  gell&nt 
little  host  going  down  bene;.tli  the  gfile,  and  Jier  soul  im  a  battle 
ground  on  vhich  fer-rful  conflicts  are  foaght.    Hf^r  unfulfilled  love 
took  on  the  tragic  digni  ty  of  a  treme r dou aly  dram^^tio  Siecttcle 
enacted  at  C&lvary* 

''Eoch  bound  the  other's  oruciflx." 
Emily  Dic-VinBon*s  life  shows  hov;  closely  oeritreiized  a  woman's 
whole  being  is.    The  pivot  Is  love.    Physical  tssk*  and  mental 
rttitudes  derive  their  significance  from  the  depth  of  her  affection, 
T>?^t  any  part  of  one's  life  obtl  be  unaffected  by  the  central  emotion 
is  impos Bible. 

"Empty  my  heart  of  thee— 

Its  single  rrtrry. 

Begin  to  leave  tli©e  out— 

Simply  extinction's  dEte« 

Subtract  thyself  In  play. 

And  not  enough  of  me 

Is  left  to  put  awry— 

*Myf?elf»  meant  thee.''  1 
Home  is  not  the  plree  where  one's  body  dwells,  but  the  pi  see  where 
one's  beloved  is,    Hcvw  little  Kdwf.rd  reckoned  vith  the  power  of  love 
when  he  thought  thst  hje  coiTld  keep  Emily  "at  home"  in  Amherst  ''ll 
her  life, 

"Where  thou  rrt — thf  t  is  Home, 
Cashmere  or  Calvary — the  same." 

1     "Further  Poems"    p.  146 


Emily  -  ccepted  th3  re;  llty  of  love  with  the  same  ung.ue8 tl  onlng 
simpllolty  thr<t  she  s ccepted  the  resllticB  of  pain  and  De  th.  Like 
them,  it  defies  conx-l©'^®  explf nr. t ion,  nor  did  she  seek  it. 

"Why  do  I  love  thee.  Sir? 

Because— 

The  i^'ind  does  not  reouire  the  grtss 
To  ansv/er  wherefore,  v-hen 
He  pass. 

She  cannot  keep  her  place 1. 
Hot  Snily  would  heve  pcorncd  the  subterfuges,  the  iKs5Koerit i ee  end 
prrtenscr  th&t  nieke  love  more  of  a  fascinating  g^me  thsn  a  reelity. 
A  ehsllow  lover  woirld  here  scorned  her  for  her  fronk  end  naabeshed 
avowfils  of  her  feelingi    It  mi^st  be  recorded  to  his  credit,  whoever 
he  rae^  that  he  apprr-ci^ted  the  veritler,    Emily's  declarations  rre 
88  forthright  and  cmdid  as  s  child's.     If  love  is  suxiposed  to  be  a 
chessboard  pastime  in  wliloh  a  v;omen  mast  study  adroit  moves,  she 
never  knew  it.    "The  whole  of  me,  forever,"  was  not  too  much  for  her 
to  offer. 

Many  of  the  nm-  women  clamoring  for  the  right  to  ^reserve  their 
individuality  efter  marriage  by  living  lives  of  their  own  and 
bringing  their  peculiar  talents  to  fruition  ouite  indeiendently  of 
their  husbands  7ould  be  strangers  to  Emily,  who  knew  that  the  sum 
of  one  £:nd  one  can  cguel  more  then  two  when  two  lives  merge  ooinpletel^ 

to  form  f  r©w  entity.    Moreover,  she  gledly  seknowlsdged  the  sup- 
eriority of  her  lover  up  to  the  very  moment  of  ren'jncifct ion. 

"Forever  at  his  side  to  wrlk 

T)rjB  smrller  of  tVie  t?.  o. 

Brain  of  his  brain. 

Blood  of  his  blood. 

Two  live?,  one  Beln,i?,  row." 

1     "Further  Poems"    p.  153 


Again,  oho  VvTcte, 

''Dropped  my  fete,  r  timid  j  ebble 

In  th.7  bold  er  seo  , 

Aek  ne,  eweet,  if  T  r??gret  it — 

Prow  myeelf  of  thee." 
Bat  In  the  rnotnent  that  fixed  Eternity  for  her,  it  wsb  the  wom&n  who 
WDS  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

"I  rose  beoEuse  he  spnk, 

I  thought  it  wald  be 

Opposite. 

But  when  his  power  bent, 
Ky  Soul  stood  straight. 

i-nd  eo  '^ith  theij^-s  of  hymn 
And  sinew  from  within. 
In  7/ays  I  kne?^  not  th;  t 
I  knew,  till  then — 
I  lifted  him."  1 

perhPps  if  this  hed  not  "been  true,  there  iPould  have  been  no  ultimate 
separation. 

The  intensity  of  Emily's  love  is  not  more  impressive  than  the 
suddenness  and  the  fir^lity  of  it.     There  is  no  gradual  rip^ring  of 
comr  deship  and  Effect! cn  to  love.    Love  comes 

"As  liphtnirg  on 

A  land SOS i« 

Exhibits  sheets  of  I'lsoe 

Hot  yet  surpeoteci  but 

For  flash  and  bolt  and  suddenness." 
It  springs  full-grov«n  from  the  forehead  of  Jove.    There  vfs  no 
questioning  in  timid,  girlish  ftshion  whether  this  wee  life»8 

1     "Further  Poems"    p,  93 


su^Tem©  exje  rienoe  or  not.    Just  ee  instinct  reported  the  friend  In 
the  room  v,  ith  her  to  be  loiBiort- lity,  instinct  told  her  tht  t  this 
WB  "the  drrti^t  of  3 'f  o"  for  v/hich  she  must  pay  "the  r^rket- price, 
precisely,  en  existence."    Tliere  w^^s  no  hagfling  ovrr  the  cost.  Ser- 
Tei-^sdale  writes, 

"For  ore  white  sjriging  hour  of  ietoe. 

Give  sll  you  hare  heen  or  o>n  he." 

Siiily  v.rote, 

"They  weighed  me,  dust  by  dust. 

They  balanced  film  by  film. 

Then  handed  me  my  being's  i/orth — 

A  single  fires m  of  Heaven."  1 
This  v;as  the  climax  of  yesrs  of  suppression  in  the  Diolrinson 
household.    'Ihis  w£;s  the  dressm  for  which  the  romantic  young  reader  of 
"Jane  'E^yre"  had  been  waiting* 

"God  would  be  content 

With  but  a  fraction  of  the  lore 

Poured  thee  ip  ith  out  a  stint*" 
For  one  so  strictly  brought  up,  there  wss  something  little  short 
of  blasphemy  in  these  lines: 

"I  love  thee;  then  how  well 

Is  that? 

As  well  8  8  Jesus? 

Prove  it  me 

That  He  loved  men 

As  I  love  thee."  g 
When  she  reached  Fesren,  h^r  lover's  face  would  put  out  Jesus. 
She  defied  the  angels  in  Paradise  to  love  their  God  rs  v«ll  as 
she  loved  the  elected  one. 

If  a  modern  young  voman  were  to  write  so  constrrtly  of  the 

1  "Further  Poems"     p.  135 

2  "Pixft^^er  Poems"     r> .  1/5P. 


difference  betTteen  her  sti^te  of  girlhood  und  thot  of  womanho  d,  with 
emphaeie  on  the  f^^ct  th^ >t  she  Is  FomMi  now,  "wife  without  the 
fign,"  her  stater;  entn  might  be  cc'netrucd  to  ine&n  thfct  she  c^ctuilly 
bectyne  her  lover's  ?ife. 

"I  gf've  myeelf  to  him, 

/nd  took  hJmpelf  for  jey. 

The  nolenn  contrect  of  t--  life 

WS0  ratified  this  v«y."  l 
Bat  anily  rocomplished  all  the  rites  of  marriage  in  imrginatlon, 
thus  eFtohlis^-irg  them  as  ffect.    l-t  least,  no  hiogrepher  has  tK^en 
hold  enough  to  asrume  thi  t  the  words  "l*m  wife  now;   T»ve  fir  iehed 
that,  that  othor-state,"  should  he  ta^en  litorally. 

In  speaking  of  the  g=  fts  with    -  <*^h  she  would  dower  him,  she 
seld, 

"It  csnnot  he  my  spirit. 

For  thf^t         thine  before; 

I  ceded  &J1  of  dust  1  knew,"  2 
The  thought  of  her  lover  wos  alwrys  uppermost  in  her  oonsei  CMisnese, 
whether  she  w;:g  tending  flo^/ers  for  her  bright  absentee,  wondering 
how  many  times  a  day  he  was  thinking  of  her,  or  dwelling  on  a  union 
with  him  be^'^ond  the  gr^ye. 

"I  live  with  him,  I  see  Ms  free, 

I  live  with  him,  I  hear  his  voioe." 
She  foi^nd '  parr- nels  in  ^oture  for  her  merging  with  the  beloved 
personality* 

"Ky  river  runs  to  thee; 

Blue  Be.v  ,  wilt  v  elocHiie  me?" 
She  vrs  the  flower  on  his  breast,  the  little  brook  in  his  heart,  the 
9ef  obedient  to  his  moon,  the  o?^reless  fingers  thrt  let  slip  8 

gem.   until  she  hcd  only  the  "amethyst  remembrance"  left. 

1     "Complete  Poems  :    p.  159 


Her  Isngiispe  In  v.rlting  of  3ove,  ss  of  other  thlrige.  Is  highly 
figurative  and  aramctic.  lovo 

"Peels  one  imicrisl  tl^jimderbolt 

That  sot^lps  your  nfked  soul." 
A  second  offi^ir  in  analyse  life  v/ould  hare  been  urthlrlrt3ble, 
Hera  was  the  strictly  mono^^'&ruous  he  rt;  to  o^-re  for  another  ?/ould 
have  been  to  destroy  the  i^erfection  of  the  one  lore.    The  ioseibil- 
ity  of  loving  twice  did  not  occur  to  her* 

"One  Life  of  bo  much  eonseiuence 

Thet  I  for  it  ^ould  pay 

My  Soul's  entire  income 

In  ceaseless  sf-lary."  1 
And  in  a  si mi Is r  poem, 

"All  forgot  for  recollecting 

Just  a  paltry  One*" 
In  spito  of  the  ffect  the  t  Emily  refused  to  let  Mary  lyon  lerd 
her  into  the  fold,  many  of  her  religions  ideas  were  orthodox  enough* 
She  hoped  that  she  would  not  disgrace  her  loved  one  when  they  both 
stood  in 

"57he  Herrcn  you  l-now  to  understand, 

5518 1  you  be  not  ashamed 

Of  me,  in  Christ's  bright  eudienoe 

Upon  the  further  hand."  2 
In  a  longer  poem  she  sioke  of  the  union  of  the  fleshless  lovers 
after  a  long  parting.    She  visualized  the  marriage  of  their  two 
(Spirits;  only  Emily  could  do  that. 

"Was  bridM  e'er  like  this, 

A  p8.radlce,  the  hoj^t. 

And  cherubim  oiid  seraphim 

The  most  familii  r  guest*" 

1  ''Further  Poems''     p.  148 

2  "Further  Poems"     p  170 


Over  and  over  "gsin,  she  s&id  th^t  heaver*  would  be  ?  ny  place 
where  she  could  dv/ell  \'vlth  her  belcved,  whereas  &ny  plfeoe  where 
he  was  not  would  be  hell  though  her  own  name  were  recorded  f  bove. 
Heaven  would  b    the  pl^oe  where  eh©  "might  dwell  timidly  "  with  him. 

**0f  ?11  the  a  nil 3  that  stsnd  orcrte 

I  have  elected  one."* 
She  did  not  he?ite"'-te  to  8??y  that  life  had  only  one  groat  meaning  for 
her — Love,     She  put  awcy  all  the  actlvitlee  that  fi]l  the  lives  of 
other  x^eople,  to  be  alone  with  the  gre^^t  re'  llty  thot  she  did 
know  and  the  other  of  which  she  constantly  dreamed^  the  thought  of 
merriage.    Both  ivlld  nights  <'nd  Q-  Jm  days  m'- de  her  Tsnt  to  be  with 
him.     She  weg;  proud  almost  as  a  martyr  is  proud. 

"But  I  would  not  exohsngre  the  bolt 

For  an  the  reet  of  life.** 
Her  i^ln  was  sweeter  to  her  than  any  pleasures  unrelated  to  love 
could  possibly  be» 

*S!o  iose  tJiee^  sweeter  th^n  to  g'^in 

All  other  hearts  I  knew* 

'Tls  true  tne  drought  is  destitute. 

But  then  I  hf d  the  dew."  i 
And  simile  rly I 

"proud  of  my  broken  heart  since 
thou  didfjt  break  it," 

She  wrote: 

**I*ve  got  an  arrow  here; 

Loving  the  hand  th£?t  sent  it, 

I  the  dr^rt  revere."  2 
One  lesson  thet  life  teught  hei  wte  this;  that  we  pay  dcerly  for 
our  ecFtesies. 

"For  each  ecstt^tic  inste-nt         l.  "Complete  Foems  '  ?.  169 
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In  keen  and  quivering  ratio 
To  tho  ecstuey." 

She  sutnrn?  riJ^ed  her  pair,  her  i^rlde^  and  her  love  in  theee  lines; 

"Title  divine  le.  n  ine 

The  Wife  without 

Tiie  31  gn« 

/^oute  defrree 

Conferred  on  mo — 

3Sr.tT.>re88  of  C^"'lvary»"  1 
It  is  not  difricjult  to  find  Ejiiily's  creed.    She  sttted  it  quit 
simply  in  this  well-fcrown  little  poem: 

*'If  I  c^m  stop  one  henrt  from  breaking. 

I  sh^ll  not  live  in  vain; 

If  I  cc  n  ec  &e  one  life  the  eohing. 

Or  cool  one  pain. 

Or  help  one  fu  inting  rohin 

Unto  his  nest  t.gs,in, 

I  shall  not  live  in  Ytin."  2 
We  trust  th£t  "the  geDtlem&n  in  the  white  robes  h8  8  henrd 
the  little  hand  th^'^t  knocked"  and  let  Endly  into  the  het-ven  for 
which  she  ne:  ded  neither  chart  nor  map. 

1  "Complete  Poeins"     p.  176 
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Summary 

Emily  Didcinson,  the  greatest  woman  poet  that  /aaerlca  has  produoed, 
has  been  reoognized  for  her  tr\je  worth  only  within  the  pact  year 
or  two.    Part  of  the  recognition  has  been  due  to  the  celebration 
of  the  cents nn  al  of  her  birth  in  1930;  part  lias  been  the  result 
of  increased  interest  since  the  publication  of  "Further  Poems"  in 
1929«    More  significant  than  either  of  these  reasons  for  her  present 
popularity  is  tiir  realization  of  present-day  readers  that  her  spirit 
and  her  attitude  towards  life  mark  her  as  distinctly  modern.  Her 
psychological  self-revelations ,  her  questioning  of  the  Ck)d  that  was 
her  neighbor,  and  her  experience  of  an  unfathomable  love  set  her 
apart  from  the  wcsnen  of  her  own  time  and  establish  her  as  one  of  us* 
Her  terse  and  vivid  expression  of  human  truths  and  her  "ability  to 
see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole"  place  her  among  ttie  iraniortals. 

The  story  of  her  early  life  is  not  unlike  that  of  many  well-bred 
girls  in  small  Hew  England  towns  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
eentiiry.    She  enjoyed  contacts  with  other  young  people,  out  of-door 
life,  and  romantic  books  read  surreptitiously  lest  her  stern  fhthep 
discover  her  becoming  acquainted  with  literature  that  was  not 
Biblical, 

With  the  death  of  her  tutor,  Leonard  Humphrey,  she  gained  a  swift 
insight  into  grief.    Both  the  friendship  and  the  separation  prepared 
her  in  a  measure  for  her  love  for  end  her  separation  from  her  lover, 
who  was  prolHbly  George  Gould,  an  Amherst  student  and  later  a  Worces- 
ter clergyman.    After  s)ie  had  renounced  him  in  obedience  to  her 
father* s  desire  to  keep  her  at  home,  her  emotional  life  became  so 
intensified  and  her  daily  existence  so  simplified  that  her  surcharged 
emotions  ovei'f lowed  into  intellectual  channels  and  found  an  ultimate 
outlet  in  poetry.    The  war  challenged  her  religious  faith;  daily  she 
rebuilt  her  belief  in  a  religion  whose  upper  structures  tottered 


"but  whose  foundation  was  firm. 

Emily  Dickinson  Is  the  onJ.y  American  wonan  poet  who  te longs  to 
all  time  rather  than  to  any  partloiilar  ^rlod.  Whether  one  considers 
her  as  a  cultured  woman,  an  Interpreter  of  IJatuie ,  or  the  epltoiae 
of  woman  love,  she  is  truly  great*  She  hecamfi  acquainted  with 
herself  and  with  God.  In  her  attitude  towards  Nature,  she  was  as 
sensuous  as  Keats,  as  sympathetic  as  Burns,  and  as  pantheistic  as 
Wordsworth  and  Emerson* 

All  readers  of  Emily  .Dlnkinson*s  love    oems  have  been  curious  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  man  who  Inspired  them.    Although  sone  critics, 
including  Madame  Bianchi,  have  believed  him  to  be  the  Philadelphia 
clergyman,  Dr.  Charles  V.adsworth,  and  Miss  Pollitt  has  stated  that 
he  must  have  been  Major  Hunt,  it  seems  more  i^rolable  that  George 
Gould  Yjas  her  lover,    y/e  know  that  Edward  Dickinson  wished  to  keep 
his  daughter  at  home;  fram  the  little  that  m  can  learn  of  Mr.  Gould's 
personality,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  less  powerful  than  ©ally's 
father  was.    Emily,  in  the  fervor  of  her  own  emotion,  may  have 
dramatized  the  courtship.    However,  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  her 
failure  to  run  away  with  her  lover  to  any  adequate  motive.    The  fact 
remlns  that  Emily  loved  deeply.    Beyond  that  love,  she  had  but  one 
creed,  and  that  was  one  of  simplest  service. 

Emily  Dickinson's  message  to  the  world  lias  at  last  been  read  with 
reverence  and  understanding  by  twentieth  century  admirers  who  have 
learned  to  look  beyond  the  eccentricities  of  her  verse  and  personality 
to  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  genius. 
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